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“First of all, however, pauperism directed the attention and 
sympathies of all cultivated people to the condition of the laboring 
classes, and, since the disturbances among the spinners in Silesia 
and Bohemia, not merely produced in the different parts of Ger- 
many unions for removing the difficulties, but also dwelt with 
increasing insistence upon an answer to the great general question: 
‘What social reforms does the growing chasm between the poor 
and the rich demand, and what duties does the right of possession 
impose?’ Most notable is the fact that the men who, in other 
respects, are regarded as the leaders in the science of national! 
economy: Hermann, Rau, Nebenius were silent over most of these 
open questions, and the practical men of the people who were 

* Das Eindringen der sozial politiscnen Ideen in die Litteratur: a monograph included 
in the second of the two volumes published in 1908 in recognition of Professor 
Schmoller’s seventieth birthday. The general title of the volumes is: Die Ent- 
wicklung der deutschen Volkswirtschaftslehre im neunzehnien Jahrhundert. The survey 
afforded by the paper has important indirect bearings upon the subject to be dis- 
cussed at the December, 1912, meeting of the American Sociological Society. Pro- 
fessor von Philippovich has kindly authorized publication of this translation. A few 
passages have been condensed and some of the notes have been omitted or abbre- 
viated.—Eb. 
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immersed in business life, or the newer generation of political 
literati, almost exclusively occupied the arena.” 

Thus wrote Bruno Hildebrand in the year 1848 in characterizing 
the attitude of German national economic science toward the great 
questions of the time." And yet at that time Germany also already 
had a labor movement and a socialistic trend which could no 
longer be disregarded, especially since the new theory of society 
had in France already led to bloody conflicts and threatened to 
arouse new ones. ‘To be sure, there have always been a few 
political romances and utopias,” wrote Robert von Mohl a few 
years later, but “it is something new that sympathy with such a 
theory is no longer accounted as a sign of mental disease, but 
people openly acknowledge themselves to be socialists, as though 
it were a rightful and honorable standpoint, just as in other con- 
nections one was a realist or nominalist, a Kantian, or a Hegelian, 
a moral philosopher or a member of the historical school. It is 
‘finally new that many journals and fugitive publications exist 
which add to the currency of that way of thinking, and bring it 
to consciousness not only by direct teaching but especially by 
interpreting all occurrences in the manner of the socialistic party.” 
It was evidence of no great degree of perspicacity that the new 
way of thinking did not earlier receive attention. There were 
symptoms of it which should have been observed before the French 
civic upheavals of 1848 caused vague ideas quickly to ripen into 
deeds. The gradual dawning of the new conception of human 
relations then began tardily to be noticed. From that point on, 
to maintain an indifferent or repellant attitude could be permitted 
to neither the practical statesman nor to the theorist. “It would 
have been crime or complete callousness.’” 

In fact, at the middle of the nineteenth century all those 
thought tendencies were already present which constitute the 
conception of the world and the economic system of socialism. 
The writings of the French socialists, which combine lively fancy 
and strong feeling with a wonderful wealth of ideas, had been 

* Die Nationalékonomie der Gegenwart und Zukunft, 1. Bd., Einleitung. 


2 “‘Gesellschaftswissenschaften und Staatswissenschaften,” Zeitschrift fiir die 
gesammte Staatswissenschaft, 1851, pp. 7-10. 
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translated into German. L. Stein," K. Griin,? Biedermann’ had 
bound these in their representations into systems and had made 
them intelligible; Rodbertus,* Marx,’ Engels® had already spoken 
out their basic ideas. Gall, Weitling, Hess, Griin had taught with 
energy and with agitating zeal a partly home-grown and partly 
French socialism. Marlo’s system had appeared.? There is no 
socialistic doctrine of essential significance, no socialistic theory 
of general industry, of historical development, of the state, of 
law, which had not already been spoken out at the middle of the 
nineteenth century, and had not been applied in criticism of the 
existing societary and industrial order; yet German national 
economic science did not regard it as necessary to reach an under- 
standing with these doctrines. In Rau’s Archiv der politischen 
Okonomie, which appeared from 1835 to 1853, we find not a 
single monograph which concerns itself with socialism, with socialis- 
tic literature, or with the problems proposed by the same.® 

Among the works reviewed in all these years were only a few 
on the condition of factory laborers: (Engels, Villermé, Taylor). 
The Tiibinger Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Staatswissenschaft, founded 


* Der Socialismus und Kommunismus des heutigen Frankreichs. Ein Beitrag zur 
Zeitgeschichte, 1842 (ein Band); zweite Auflage, 1848 (drei Bande): 1. Der Begriff 
der Gesellschaft und die Bewegungen in der Gesellschaft Frankreichs seit der Revolution: 
2. Der franzisische Sozialismus und Communismus; 3. Anhang: Die sozialistischen 
und communistischen Bewegungen seit der dritten franzdsischen Revolution. 

? Die soziale Bewegung in Frankreich und Belgien, 1845. 

3 Vorlesungen iiber Sozialismus und Soziale Fragen, 1847. 

4 Zur Erkenntnis unserer staatswirthschaftlichen Zusténde. Erstes (einziges) Heft, 
1842. Sosiale Briefe an Kirchmann, 3 Hefte, 1850-51. 

5’ (Marx and Engels), Die heilige Familie. Gegen Bruno Bauer und Konsorten, 
1844; Misére de la Philosophie, 1847; (Marx and Engels), Das kommunistische Mant- 
est, 1848; Der achizehnie Brumaire des Louis Bonaparte, 1852; Enthiillungen tiber 
den Kommunistenprozess zu Koln, 1852. 

6 Die Lage der arbeitenden Klassen in England, 1845. 

7 Marlo (K. S. Winkelblech), Untersuchungen iiber die Organisation der Arbeit 
oder System der Weltékonomie, 1850 ff. 

8’ The essay by R. Mohl on the disadvantages which both the laborers and the 
civic society itself suffer from the factory form of enterprise, and on the necessity 
of taking measures with reference to the same, which appeared in 1835 and had no 
influence, is not in connection with the socialistic literature. 
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in 1844, also pays little attention to the social questions." It is 
beyond doubt that German national economy in the first half of 
the nineteenth century was suffering from a poverty of ideas. 
Born from a union of the old Cameralistik with Euddémonismus, 
and the philosophy of the enlightenment, German national economy 
alternated between technico-administrative considerations and 
vague endeavors for weifare. It exerted no influence even upon 
the development of the doctrine of individual freedom, which 
strove for control in industrial politics, and which was accepted 
as a part of the economic theory of the period. The intellectual 
promoter of the movement against the Polizeistaat in Germany 
is rather Wilhelm von Humboldt, whose Jdeen zu einem Versuch, 
die Grenzen der Wirksamkeit des Staates zu bestimmen? exerted an 
influence beyond the boundaries of Germany; and the leader in 
the field of industrial politics is the publicist and Germano- 
Englishman Prince-Smith.2 The merits of the German theorists 
in national economy of this date reside merely in the formalistic 
elaboration of the theory of general industry, in the sharper dis- 
crimination of the fundamental ideas, in a systematically clearer 
articulation and elaboration of the doctrines of the English and 
French classicists. In the practical questions of industrial politics, 
thanks to their cameralistic antecedents, they exhibited greater 
readiness to champion intervention on the part of the public 
administration for the removal of the evils of free trade as opposed 
to the extreme representatives of individualism. They conse- 
quently occupied a sympathetic position with reference to private 
endeavors to mitigate the evils, to lessen the great inequalities in 
providing the different classes of the people with material goods, 


*The volume for 1846 contains an essay on socialism by Stein, that of 1847 
another on labor unions by Fallati. The problems of a social policy much discussed 
among publicists are not noticed. Among national economists only Schiiz treats, in 
the volume 1844-45, certain fundamental theoretical questions of politics and social 
ethics. 

In later volumes only philosophers treat the same (Warnk6nig, Vorliander, etc.). 

? Published in book form in 1851, after it had already appeared in parts. 


3 Ueber Handelsfeindseligkeit, 1843; Ueber die englische Tarifreform und ihre 
materiellen, sozialen, und politischen Folgen fiir Europa, 1846. Compare on Prince- 
Smith, Becker, Das deutsche Manchesterthum, 1907. 
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and in improving the situation of the factory laborers. They 
assert, however, that through the apprehension of such failings 
“the fundamental truths of economic theory are not shaken,” 
that its circle of generalizations from experience is merely sub- 
ject to extension in particulars. With respect to these details 
industrial politics may not ignore the challenge ‘‘to seek new govern- 
mental measures for application to new evils or needs.’* Of a 
fundamental determination of industrial policies through the new 
facts of experience, viz., the turning of society into a mass of factory 
laborers, and the operations of ‘‘free competition,” there is not a 
word. Such a view would go to pieces in collision with the mass 
of the old doctrine. Accordingly, German national economy 
passed by the signs of the times without attention. The noise of 
the street, the strokes of the scourge of the agitating publicists, 
the historical and philosophical observations of the critics of society 
affected it as little as they would the astronomers who trace out 
in the orbits of the stars the eternal laws of nature. 

German national economy was not dragged forth from that 
self-conscious repose until the powerful agitation which was con- 
tained in the socialistic literature and the socialistic reform move- 
ment penetrated its territory in a circuitous way. This invasion 
occurred from two sides, namely: from the side (1) of the philosophy 
of law and from the side (2) of ethics and the historical conception 
of society. Economic theory had not manifested an ability to 
triumph over the new and strange phenomena of a critique which 
attacked one of its fundamentals—individual property and free 
competition—or to assimilate the elements of this criticism. It 
had to be admitted that the older theories had defects and called 
for extension. There was a demand for an enlargement and 
deepening of scientific investigations of the industrial relations 
of human beings, whose peculiarly independent life was now 
beginning to be recognized, and for an evaluation of the same on 
the basis of firm philosophical and ethical principles. Such a 
new treatment of private property and of the relationships in 


industry on the basis of a philosophy of law emerged in close 


*Rau, Volkswirthschaftslehre, 4th ed., 1841, p. 41. To the same effect in the 
preface of his discussion of Sismondi. 
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connection with a new conception of human community. Social- 
ism had brought about recognition of this community with that 
of “‘society,” and it had promoted the demand for ethical standards 
with the requisition that the industries of men should be judged 
in accordance with the whole sum of local, temporal, psychological 
conditions which are created by historical development. For the 
interpretation of the change which entered into German national 
economy in the second half of the nineteenth century, and for an 
understanding of the tendency founded upon the same which we 
now call the social political tendency, we must analyze more 
particularly these two scientific factors. 


II 


One of the most valuable scientific results of the socialistic 
literature, and of the discussions with reference to it, is the per- 
ception that the community of men which exists along with, and 
outside of, the state, built upon likeness of blood, of race, of eco- 
nomic, intellectual, and religious interests, leads a life which is 
peculiar, independent, and in a high degree detached from the 


state. It is this community which we designate as “‘society”’ 
when we consider it as a unity, and when we observe its own 
organic life. Hegel was the first in German moral philosophy 
to call attention to this, but in so doing he had in mind rather the 
conception of the individuals bound together through intercourse 
as a unity, and not the real actuality of the articulation of the 
Volk. The differentiation between society and state as two circles 


t The particular passage to be noted in this connection reads as follows: “Civic 
society is the difference which steps between the family and the state, although the 
completion of the same occurs later than that of the state; for as difference, this 
society presupposes the state, which the society must have before itself, as some- 
thing independent in order to exist. In civic society each is an end unto himself, 
everything else is nothing to him. But without the relationships to the others he can- 
not attain the compass of his purposes. The others are for him means to the end of 
his particularity. Accordingly a system of all-sided dependence is founded, in which 
the subsistence, the weal of the individual and his legal being is woven into the sub- 
sistence, weal and rights of all, is based thereupon, and only in this interdependence 
is actual and assured.”—Rechts philosophie, 1820, pp. 246-47. Philippovich adds: 
‘‘The conception of civic society is of course much older. Goethe used it in 1774, 
in the Leiden des jungen Werthers, in the sense of a community ruled through laws and 
welfare somewhat as the word bourgeoisie was applied later.” 
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varying in compass and kind was more completely grasped by 
Ahrens. He saw in society “the unified totality of all life-spheres 
operating for the cardinal purposes of human life.” He pointed 
out, further, that each of these spheres had its own organism of 
functions and organs." Accordingly the societary organism 
embraces the organism of legal life, of the state, of religious life, 
the church, the organization of industry and of trade, “with its 
progressively energetic and extended development,” of instruction 
and of education, of science and of art. Among these life-circles, 
state and church have attained most independence and have taken 
the rest under their protection, guardianship, guidance, and con- 
trol. In modern times, the endeavor of these life-circles after 
independence and freedom has grown constantly greater. It is, 
according to Ahrens, the task of the state, as the societary insti- 
tution which has attained the relatively highest grade of develop- 
ment, to educate the others toward freedom and for this purpose 
to create the necessary limitations; but complete separation may 
never occur, since the state is the legal organism of the whole human 
society. Likewise, however, we should guard against making the 
state responsible for all the aims of life. This is the fundamental 
error of the socialists, who have properly turned against the pre- 
viously negative formalistic doctrine of law and of the state. In 
their very endeavors, however, to bring into being a new societary 
organization, they have made the mistake of confusing state and 
society. Socialism directed its attack chiefly against the principle 
of competition; but this principle is in itself, according to Ahrens, 
a necessary consequence of freedom, and an indispensable promoter 
of all industrial progress. This freedom should, however, be joined 
with a principle of order, and therefrom results the conception of 
organization, which combines the two principles. ‘This organiza- 
tion can and should be called forth by the state, inasmuch as the 
state sets up the general legal condition for the regulation of the 
relationships among all the participants in labor, employers and 
employees, in their various gradations, but along with these 

* Ahrens was probably the first who scientifically emphasized this difference: 
Cours du droit naturel, 1839, 2d part (f. Mohl’s review, Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, 


1840, No. 3); more at length, in the Organische Staatslehre, 1850, pp. 48 ff.; die 
Rechts philosophie, 4. Aufl., 1852; Juristische Encyklopddie, 1855, pp. 107 ff. 
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general conditions permits also in every relationship a certain 
play of freedom, and in the exercise of this freedom the conditions 
which are most agreeable to all are fixed upon through agreements 
and contracts between the parties.’’ In such an organization, 
endeavors after association in all circles will be accorded legal 
rights. The significance which this societary organization, sup- 
ported, regulated, and promoted by the state, possesses for over- 
coming the evils of the times, demands that its life-conditions 
shall be investigated by a special science, the science of society 
(Gesellschaftswissenschaft), which, however, shall not be limited to 
the economic realm only, but must comprehend all realms of human 
activity. This investigation of the nature of man and of the 
principal relations of human life constitutes, then, the point of 
departure and the basis of philosophy of law, the task of which 
is to exhibit in these life-relations the concept and the task of 
the law and of the legal order.t Wherein this task consists has 
already been indicated by what has been said, viz., the preserva- 
tion of the freedom of the individual within the setting of an order 
which respects the interests of all. The internal structure of 
“society”? is only casually touched upon by Ahrens in the course 
of his treatment of the rights of property. Stein, on the other 
hand, in his presentation of French socialism and communism, 
makes it a matter of special importance to show that the essence 
of society is formed by the economic conditions of life? Men are 
bound to one another through the division of labor. The labor 
of the one becomes a condition and presupposition of the labor 
of another. The ordering of human labor is consequently a 
necessary presupposition of the prosperity of all. Out of this 
ordering of labor, which confronts us as a sub- and super-ordination, 
arises consequently an ordination of the distribution of goods, in 
which for the individual the degree and position in which he 
participates in the labor of all determines also the part and the 

* Die Rechts philosophie, 4. Aufl., 1852, Einl., chaps. V and VI. 

2 Der Sosialismus und Kommunismus des heutigen Frankreichs, 1842, is so 
advanced as to contain emphasis of “society” as an independent arena upon which 
the social movement has its standing-ground. Stein does not have an exposition of the 
nature of society, however, until he makes it an introduction to the history of socialism 


in the second edition of his work, 1848. 
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degree of his share in the distribution of goods. In this way is 
determined the degree in which he can subject goods to himself, 
can possess them, can have them as property. But the possession 
again creates the opportunity to arrive at a better position with 
each distribution of goods. Thus arise societary classes which are 
separated by the antithesis between possession and non-possession. 
This stratification has, in the most recent period, through the 
transformation in the ways of carrying on industry, through 
the use of machinery and the development of great industries, as 
well as through the operation of free competition, been intensified 
and brought into the consciousness of the classes. The result of 
free competition was: ‘The whole class of the non-possessors has 
been defeated in its struggle for possession. It has through this 
free competition lost the necessary condition of the independence 
of the individual, and is daily losing it more. In the whole realm 
of industry there appears the division of the ruling and of the 
subjugated, of the possessor and of the non-possessor, and instead 
of the expected equality of the classes, competition has produced 
the incessantly increasing inequality of the same, the decisive 
victory of capital over the mere ability to labor.’* This is not 
an accidental but a necessary consequence of competition. It has 
brought things to the pass that the great class of non-producers, 
sunken into permanent dependence, is filled with the consciousness 
of its situation and is rising up against it. This class demands 
its share in possession on the grounds of the principle of equality 
and of personality, the fulfilment of which depends upon control 
of goods. Thus the proletariat of the present has come into exist- 
ence, and the spirit with which it is filled is “‘ perhaps the weightiest 
fact of the whole modern life of society.’”* We see that through 
property the ordering of the community of men comes to be 
permanent, that it establishes the basis for the life-task and the 
life-philosophy of the individual in the education that it imparts. 
This ordering is protected by the law, it receives a fixed form, and 
this latter assigns a fixed course from the start to the career of 
each individual. This it is to which we give the name “society” 
* Socialismus und Kommunismus, 1. Aufl., p. 119. 

2 Ibid., 2. Aufl., 1. Bd., p. 47. 
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(Gesellschaft).* It is dominated by the laws which control the 
utilization of possessions, of capital in promotion, or, in other 
words: “the ordering of society rests upon the lordship of capital 
over available labor without capital.’”? This fact of the pro- 
letariat ‘‘compels us to promote the manifold and frequently 
repeated observations about human society into a science of society ; 
this science of society must teach us what the proletariat is, what 
it wants, and what it wants to be.’ A consideration of the rela- 
tionship between society and the state shows us that always the 
societary position was a condition of sharing in the exercise of the 
civic power, so that the constitution of the state always reflects 
the constitution of the society, and the history of society is the 
basis of the history of constitutions. Until now the possessing 
classes alone have had a share in the political power. At present 
the proletariat is also striving to bring its principles into practical 
application through the possession of this power. The contra- 
diction which must result from this struggle between the possessing 
and the non-possessing is absolute; it cannot be resolved through 
the principle of personal freedom. There is only one power which 
stands above these antitheses of society, that is the monarch; 
“hence the present and future of the state will rest upon the 
monarchical principle.”4 In his system of Staatswissenschafts Stein 
attempts to find a deeper foundation for the theory of society, 
and to fix the limits between it and the related sciences such as 
Volkswirtschaftslehre and Staatslehre. As he makes the analysis, 
the first science shows how the individual and the society subject 
nature, the world of goods, to their purposes. In the state, the 
totality of the individuals is fused into a willing and working 
unity as a personality, which receives its peculiar form through 
the element of its society, and therewith of its system of controlling 
goods (Staatsverfassung), to which, however, at the same time, 
both realms, as objects on which the activity is exercised, are 
subordinated (Staatsverwaltung). The society on the other hand 


t Socialismus und Kommunismus, 2. Aufl. 1 Bd., p. 23. 

2 Tbid., p. 39. 3 [bid., p. 13. 4 Ibid., pp. 57 ff. 

5 Two vols., 1852-56. Vol. I, System der Statistik, der Populationistik und der 
Volkswirtschaftslehre, 1852; Vol. II, Gesellschaftslehre, 1856. 
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presents a system of the inter-dependencies of the individuals, 
and at the same time a community order which differs from 
that of the state. The latter contains a community of the will, 
the former a community of the life which rests upon the basis of 
the property system (Giiterwesen), but at the same time a com- 
munity of the spiritual life constructed by the community of man- 
ners (Gesittung). In his theory of society Stein analyzes these 
two bases of society, the societary ethic and possession as mate- 
rial basis of society. Degree and kind of possession determine 
the societary order; that is, the kind of possession deter- 
mines the societary form, the quantity of possession the societary 
classes. The latter surpass the former in importance, since the 
structure of classes manifests the process through which, by virtue 
of distribution of possessions, distribution of all rights, goods, and 
functions in society takes place. We find in history higher and 
lower classes as antitheses between large possessions and no pos- 
sessions, and between these the middle class. The history of 
society is a struggle between these classes, and the best order of 
society is that in which transition from the lower into the higher 
classes, that is, an ascending class movement, is possible. 

Stein’s theory of society was not further elaborated, although 
in it many notable relationships were brought to light, and espe- 
cially the principle of the class struggle, a still controlling concep- 
tion of societary development, was strongly emphasized. Mean- 
while many stimuli started with him, and he has without doubt 
strongly influenced the development of the science. Stimulated 
by Ahrens and Stein, Mohl also took up the idea of society as an 
independent vital unity of men.” In his view society is the unifica- 
tion of the several types of human association naturally formed 
around the nucleus of some definite interest, the community of 


* In 1866 Schmoller wrote of Das System der Staatswissenschaft: “It contains both 
genius and abstruse scholarship, and has done most to place Stein in the position of 
an author whom nobody but specialists reads, whom consequently others may plunder 
with impunity and without any qualms of conscience about ignoring him or attacking 
him.” —Zur Litteraturgeschichte der Staats- und Sosialwissenschaften, 1888, p. 116 (aus 
Preuss. Jahrb., Bd. XTX). 

2 “Gesellschaftswissenschaften und Staatswissenschaften,” Zeitschrift f. d. ges. 
Staatswissenschaft, 1851. 
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the stock and race, the social position (nobility), the occupation, 
possession, religion, etc. These associations should be the subject- 


matter of a series of sciences, one of which should be the science of 
social utility oder Sozial politik), 
the theory of the means of attaining the internal purposes of the 
several associations, in contrast with alien individuals, in relation- 
ship with the state. The significance which he ascribes to the 
facts of society is great and decisive for cultural and civic develop- 
ment. 

The new conception did not lack opponents, and it is very 
notable that, deep as it went in its influence upon the develop- 
ment of the theory of general industry, it did not lead to the 
founding of a separate science. The general discussion about 
society grew quiet in the fifties, and only one successor put in an 
appearance in the person of Karl Dietzel, who in the sixties under- 
took in his history after the manner of Stein an analysis of the 
great unities which determine the cultural life of men. In his case 
the position which he assigns to the state is especially important. 
He ascribes to it the task of removing the bonds which embarrass 
the economic energies, through the antitheses which are operative 
in society. According to him, only when all individuals are 
brought, as like members of a great whole, into an all-compre- 
hensive interrelation, will the beneficent influences of association 
and co-operation fully develop. 

The idea of a community which is born out of inner necessities 
of the physical and spiritual life of men, and which possesses an 
independent unconscious development, had already in a high 
degree occupied the attention of French and English authors in 
the eighteenth century,’ but the overwhelming power of the state 
was so great that this decisive sort of society was chiefly considered. 
Political science (Staatslehre) is the science of the relation of the 
individual to the state and of the nature of the civic power. By 
the side of it, the thought of industrial relationships was made to 
contemplate the combination of individuals through the economic 
interest, but in it the Volk was considered as in its atoms a homo- 
geneous mass of contiguous individuals, as a totality without 


1 Giintzberg, Die Gesellschafis- und Staatslehre der Physiokraten, 1907. 
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organic articulation. This atomistic conception which recognized 
only state and individuals was greatly strengthened by German 
philosophy, by Kant and Fichte, and became so powerful that 
in the nineteenth century reference to independent life-circles 
which stand between the individual and the state had the effect 
of a discovery. ‘‘The late discovery of a great new thought and 
the gradual recognition of the same by contemporary science is a 
phenomenon of our own time and in a highly notable example, 
that is, it occurred with respect to the idea and the science of 
society.’ Thus wrote von Mohl.' 

From the Greek philosophers and historians down, there was 
no interruption of the series of those who grasped the idea of the 
state. The literature is almost unlimited. Now something com- 
pletely new appeared. Whereas earlier all wishes for improve- 
ment referred almost exclusively to the state, and even minor 
changes in the civic order were followed with intense expectation, 
now improvements of society were demanded, the state now began 
to be spoken of as merely a consequence of society or of signifi- 
cance only as a means of exerting power. Constitutional ques- 
tions in this connection had no longer their earlier interest. ‘The 
question monarchy vs. democracy is perhaps discussed with indif- 
ference where ‘the right to labor’ is the head of Medusa.”’ Mohl 
therefore praises Stein as “‘one of the first to attempt scientifically 
a concept of society.’”? Mohl cannot understand why political 
economy at least did not lead to the complete recognition of society 
and of a special societary science. The theory of industry treats 
the industrial question as something outside of the state, but under 
the presupposition of an ordered human intercourse. ‘‘So soon 
as a peculiar societary life was recognized the significance and the 
logical position of this science was clear, and more than that, 
unless such a science was developed, and if, instead of it, there was 
retention of the traditional conception of the state and civic 
science, no valid division was possible? It is a merit of the social- 
ists and of the socialistic literature to have drawn the attention 

t “Gesellschaftswissenschaften und Staatswissenschaften,” Zeitschrift fiir die 
gesammte Staatswissenschaft, 1851, p. 7. 

2 Geschichte und Litieratur der Staatswissenschaften, 3. Bd., 1858, p. 326. 

3 “‘ Gesellschaftswissenschaften und Staatswissenschaften,” p. 14. 
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of science to the societary phenomena. ‘No longer does anyone, 
for example, fancy that he understands all the relationships and 
the actual significance of the manufacturing population when he 
has informed himself about the labor contract customary in the 
country, and any of its more particular specifications for the fac- 
tories, and on the other hand, about the participation of the laborers 
in voting for members of popular assemblies, about their taxes and 
their legal rights of citizenship. We all now know that the con- 
dition common to these millions has begotten among them, and, 
indeed, far beyond the boundaries of the particular states, a 
community of manner of life, of conceptions of life, of interest 
and of passion, consensus in virtues and vices, a like attitude 
toward other circles in the Volk. We all now know that through 
this so widely extended peculiarity a quite new element has come 
into public life, largely unfortunate in all its relationships and 
consequences for those of other social groups; and that it is quite 
independent of the civic form, and until now only in a quite exter- 
nal way reachable by the laws of the state.’ 

Other writers of repute agreed with von Mohl. Thus W. H. 
Riehl: ‘‘Every period finds one or two great truths, one or two 
general principles with which it conquers its own world. Such a 
principle, among others, is found for our epoch in the idea that 
civic society (biirgerliche Gesellschaft) is by no means identical with 
political society; that the idea of ‘‘society”’ in the narrower sense, 
often, in fact, as it may lead over into the idea of the state, yet 
theoretically is to be distinguished from it.’? This conception 

* Mohl further expresses these views as early as 1840 in his discussion of Ahrens 
Cours du droit naturel, in the Heidelberger Jahrbticher, Jahrgang 1840. ‘We shall 
gradually understand that the doctrines about the ways and means of organizing the 
civic power and its organs are only child’s play in comparison with the fundamental 
principles which must have as a consequence a completely new organization of all 
civic society, an entirely new attitude of men with reference to one another, when these 
principles come into actual life” (p. 490). “Fifty to sixty years have sufficed to 
produce the millions of factory laborers and to bring about their corruption. A 
briefer time may suffice to set them over against the other elements of society in 
firm battie array.”’ ‘Every voice which is raised in opposition to these profoundly 
immoral and materialiy dangerous consequences of our competitive national economy 
is to be regarded as a benefaction”’ (p. sor). 

2 Die Naturgeschichte des Volkes als Grundlage einer deutschen Sozialpolitik, 
2. Bd., Die biirgerliche Gesellschaft, 1851, p. 4. 
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was adopted by many authors.’ From that time on society was 
held to be a peculiar organism living its own life. Its manifold- 
ness of form is also recognized, while attention is especially held 
by the mighty changes in the realm of industry, and there is increas- 
ing consciousness of the reactions which are exerted from the indus- 
trial relationships upon the formation of human life in law, morality, 
state. Hence society rouses attention first of all as the product 
of industrial facts. As early as 1840 Mohl gave expression to 
this, and since that time the conception constantly appears that 
the political movement will fall into the background as compared 
with that which is evoked by industrial contrasts. Stein assumed 
that the time of purely political movements in France had passed. 
“As at the end of the last century a class of the Volk revolted 
against the state, so now a class of the same Volk aims to revolu- 
tionize society, and the next revolution can be only a social one.’ 
Mohl and Riehl took over this idea for Germany.’ 

“Tt is consequently easy to understand that the science of 
society puts in an appearance almost exclusively as social economy. 
It would be less if it attempted to be more. It is the contrast 
between poor and rich which now, more than every other, splits 
contemporary society. ” “Therein consists, in spite of all 
their ill-balance and confusion, the cardinal merit of the real 
socialists, that they have not merely, in the sense of earlier teachers 
of industrial theories, fixed their eyes upon the order of procedure 
in the production and distribution of goods, but they have rather 
put the emphasis on the personal side of economic life or man himself, 
and hence the reactions of all the relationships of labor and of 

* For example: Frébel, Soziale Politik, 1847; Hasner, Das Verhdlinis der sozialen 
cur Staatstheorie, in Haimerl’s Magazin fiir Rechts- und Staatswissenschaft, 1850 (Hasner 
used the idea of society in his Filosofie des Rechts, pp. 81 ff., and in his System der 
Politischen Okonomie, 1. Bd., 1860, p. 22; Heysler, Die Gesellschaft und ihre Stellung 
im System des Rechts, in the same journal; Widmann, Gesetse der sozsialen Bewegung, 
1851; Mundt, Die Geschichte der Gesellschaft, 2. Aufl., 1856. 

2 Sozialismus und Kummunismus, 1842, preface. 

3 Riehl: ‘The social revolution waits for its Luther, in connection with whose 
thesis the celebrated proposals of a German constitution will be forgotten 
our political struggles an armistice is today or tomorrow possible; in the social strug- 
gles there will be no armistice, to say nothing of a peace, until long after grass has 
grown over our own and our grandchildren’s graves.””—Die biirgerliche Gesellschaft, p. 4. 
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business upon the economic and moral conditions of the laboring 
population.”’ With these words, Schulz-Bodmer correctly indi- 
cated the point at which national economy must draw for its 
realm the consequences from the new perceptions.‘ Thus the 
range of its research was extended, since it was under the necessity 
of giving more attention than before to the facts of the industrial 
conditions; and a new viewpoint was thus forced upon the atten- 
tion of national economy. When once man with his desires, his 
personality, and his ideally unlimited possibilities of development 
was put in the foreground, thereupon also the legal order, as the 
power protecting personality by limiting it, was automatically 
placed under investigation. Hand in hand with discussions about 
the essence of society went, consequently, investigation in the 
philosophy of law. 


III 
The historical school of jurisprudence had taught scholars 
to regard the law as a product of the whole life of the Volk. Like 
language and morality, it arises not through volition and reflec- 


tion merely. It is not a conscious creation of men, but an organ 
that has come into existence historically, a member of the total 
life of the Volk which can be understood only in close correlation 
with the whole national life. Valuable as this objective conception 
of the law was, in antithesis with the individualistic conception 
of the earlier theory of natural rights, yet it could not completely 
satisfy, because it did not regard the fact of the conscious elabora- 
tion of the law upon the higher planes of civilization, and furnished 
no criterion for criticism and further development of existing law. 
But now the very social movement itself showed that in the larger 

t Article “‘Kommunismus” in the Rotteck-Welkersche Siaatslexicon, 3d ed., 
1850, p. 678. Stein expressed a similar idea, that national economy must put man 
in the foreground, when he said: ‘National economy has hitherto completely dis- 
regarded the attitude of the laws of industrial life to the individual and his welfare; it 
has completely subordinated the individual life to the life of the whole, and has never 
descended from the contemplation of this whole to that of the individuals who con- 
stituted this whole.”’ He reasons that socialism would not fill out this gap in previous 
national economy, but it would be an occasion for dealing with it, because national 
economy would found a new science, the object of which would be the individual 
welfare in the community, the science of society.—Sozialismus und Kommunismus, 


2. Aufl., p. 212. 
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part of the Volk existing right was felt to be wrong," and a change 
of the law was promoted by the endeavor to develop the personality, 
to bring human dignity into its own, independent of possession 
and wealth. That which as a matter of right should be, cannot 
be determined from historical experience alone. In that experience 
there works at the same time a permanent element—the longing 
of man for the just, for the realization of a principle shaped by the 
essence of human personality, and by the ultimate destiny attrib- 
uted to the same. The law always asserts itself as a limitation 
of the life-activity of the individual, which limitation, however, 
springs from the community of men, from their reciprocal relation- 
ships, from the restrictions of the realm of material things, and it 
places the relationships of men to one another and to material 
goods under an order which is supposed to assure the realization 
of the life-purposes of the individual as well as of human society. 
Man is therefore to be considered by the philosophy of law not 
merely as a detached person, but as a part of a collective life; 
and the law must determine his position therein not merely formally 
but with reference to its content. Starting from such views, Hugo 
had already expressed the idea that private property was in con- 
tradiction with the nature of man, that at last private law must 
entirely merge into public law.?, The social conception of right 
was made deeper by K. Chr. Fr. Krause,3 and particularly by his 
pupils Ahrens and Réder. Ahrens in particular struck out the 
path of today’s socio-political conception of society in that he 
regarded the fundamental facts, civic equality, freedom, property, 
association, the state and its relation to society and to the indi- 
viduals from a unitary standpoint dominated by the thought of 
the weal of all. His philosophy of law may indeed be characterized 

* The ambiguity of the German word Rechi, which means both right and law, 
is a constant aggravation when one is attempting to follow arguments which admit 
both the juridical and the ethical factors. The transition from the one meaning of 
the term to the other cannot be paralleled in English. For the Germans this fact 
is both a convenience and an inconvenience. It has undoubtedly perpetuated obscuri- 
ties which would have been eliminated from German thought if the passage from the 
concept “right” to the concept “law” were not so fatally facilitated by the use of 
the same word for both ideas.—A. W. S. 


2 Naturrecht, 2. Aufl., 1799, p. 236 f. 
3 Abriss der Philosophie des Rechtes, 1828. 
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as laying of foundations for social politics. Against the earlier 
theories of the philosophy of law he enters the objection that with all 
of them the will— whether as the individual will or as the will of a 
group emerging in custom or morality, or the assumed will of God, 
always, however, interpreted by man—is the point of departure in 
determining law, but that no earlier system had furnished a supreme 
principle as a norm of the will and a determiner of right. This 
principle of will, he contended, had its good element, namely, the 
demand that freedom should be preserved to human personality. 
This principle can nevermore be suppressed. It can never be 
the supreme or controlling factor, however, because it contains 
in itself no rule, no criterion, and thus leaves everything to the 
caprice of the individual. In the concept of law, on the other 
hand, there is first of all the idea of an objective reality which 
must be brought into a relationship to an essential objectivity. 
The right must consequently be sought in a special mode of the 
objective realistic order of the life-relations, the investigation of 
which is a task for thought and cognition, the correct and just 
shaping and development of which is a requisition on the will.’ 

The ideas of right which most powerfully move men, and from 
the realization of which in the legal order the degree of the develop- 
ment of personality depends, are those of equality and freedom 
of the person and of property. ‘Equality is an idea and a feeling 
which dominates all the ideas and feelings of man in his social 
relations, and which should spread around him that atmosphere 
of sympathy which is for men in general the condition of necessary 
aid and support.”’ All men are joined together by the bonds of 
solidarity. Wherever equality can be made into a rule without 


destroying the individual and personal element, it has a right to 


precedence which is unquestionably recognized by reason. On 
the other hand, that material equality which is demanded by the 
socialists signifies an impossibility. It presupposes the complete 
sacrifice of individual freedom to the mechanical rule of the state 
or of the society, and must still have as a consequence inequality 
of enjoyment, since the needs of men are various. From that 
principle of equality follows the demand that the laws shall set 


* Rechts philosophie, 4th ed., Introduction, chap. VI. 
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up for all men alike the limitations which will make it possible for 
each to live as a man, and independently to develop his talents; 
that is, a right to instruction, to education, to the possibility of 
acquiring by his own activity the material and spiritual means 
for further development, in the case of children and feeble persons, 
the right to help and support from the community, the state, or 
special benevolent societies as representatives of the community. 
The principle of equality demands the equality of dignity of all 
vocational activities, no privileges, no arbitrary external differences 
which would raise one calling above another, but on the other hand 
the inequalities which arise from the variety of the purposes, of 
the natural factors, of the application of talents, are to be recog- 
nized. This would involve the disappearance of inequalities rest- 
ing upon ignorance, oppression, injustice. Mankind has passed 
through three stages of inequalities: the caste system, slavery, the 
feudal system; and it is now experiencing the fourth—pauperism. 
This may be regarded ‘‘as the last form of the inequality of man, 
an inheritance which the injustice and the defective organization 
of the past have bequeathed to modern society.’’ Reason will not 
rest until the right of all men to the means of existence and develop- 
ment is recognized." ‘It is impossible that a condition of society 
can be permanent in which one part lives in superfluity and does 
not even know how to enjoy its riches in a worthy manner, while 
another class of men, bowed down by misery and tortured by 
anxiety, drags out life in a condition which brings it close to the 
brute, which cultivates low propensities and wild passions and is 
a permanent source of vice and crime. It is unjust for men with 
the best intentions, with the most zealous wish to support them- 
selves by labor, to be the victims of an unfortunate, unwise, and 
defective organization of society, and consequently the state as 
administrator of justice has the task of adopting in this connection 
the immediate and mediate measures for securing to them at least 
the essential physical and moral conditions for a human existence, 
and no longer to permit mankind, contrary to all the laws of reli- 
gion, morality, and justice, to be outraged in an increasing number 
of its members.’ 
* Rechtsphilosophie, 2d ed., p. 185. 2 Ibid., p. 186. 
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The second quality involved in personality is freedom, that is, 
the ability in a rational manner to control the various means of 
development which put us in a situation to attain in the genera] 
order of things the purpose of our existence. While upon the 
first plane of human development the conception of freedom con- 
sists in an ability to follow the impulses of the senses, upon a 
higher plane man is guided by his understanding. He then 
appraises the advantages or disadvantages of a transaction accord- 
ing to the personal interest. With this concept of freedom, ‘‘each 
looks upon himself alone as purpose, and instead of regarding him- 
self as a particular member in the great economic body, each is 
tempted to regard himself as the middle point, as the heart toward 
which free social activity must be directed.’’ He sees in the social 
order, not an essential condition of the existence of society, but a 
hindrance to his freedom. Every social unity is for him an evil. 
Accordingly freedom becomes for him a demand in the interest 
of the abstract individuality. This condition of abstract and 
individualistic freedom characterizes present society. It has done 
much good through the enfranchisement of emulation, but we are 
now beginning to understand its disadvantages and to feel the 
need of an organization in which personal freedom may put itself 
in better accord with the life of all. This piane of reasonable 
harmonious organic freedom will be reached “‘ when we come to the 
conviction that society is not an aggregate of individuals which, 
arbitrarily created, exists under the laws of individual caprice, 
but that it constitutes an organic whole in which the particular 
members are articulated by a higher life-principle; and further, 
when man has come to recognize the totality of purposes which 
are prescribed to him by his reason and which he wants to gain 
by virtue of his freedom in the community.”’ Then will freedom 
be understood as the means which should always be applied to a 
rational end; then there will be an essential solidarity between 
all the parts of society. This harmonious freedom must liberate 
society from the abuses of abstract freedom, “‘and put in the place 
of rivalry and competition a genuine organization of all realms 
of human activity, in which the rights of personality will be 
in accord with the higher laws which ordain the application of 
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common conditions and means to the attainment of the destiny 
of all.’” 

The third basic characteristic of man is the capability of com- 
bining with his kind for all the rational purposes of human life, 
the associational ability (die Associationsfihigkeit). It rests in 
part upon natural instinct, in part upon reflection of the under- 
standing, in part upon the reason striving for harmonious organiza- 
tion. The combinations which rest upon intelligent reflection 
develop especially in the systems of individualistic freedom, they 
arise from calculation and the perception of the advantages which 
they afford to the special interests. They rest, consequently, upon 
selfishness and promote the selfish impulses. They work, con- 
sequently, not in the direction of conciliation, but by way of 
intensifying contrasts and by making inequalities greater. The 
true need of the present is, consequently, search for ways and 
means of “emerging from this condition of opposition, of struggle, 
and of competition, and of organizing all needs and social elements 
according to the principles of co-ordination and harmony.’* 
Human society should take shape corresponding with each of the 
chief life-purposes and the different planes of personality, in 
special organisms, which organisms should be joined to one another 
and ordered by the state in their just relationships. Always, 
however, personality and freedom must remain the basis. The 
societary bond may limit them, to be sure, and may guide them 
in their activity toward the societary purpose. It must, however, 
respect them in their peculiarity and each individual must be 
assured of access to all the other ranges of life Association 
therefore does not consist in destroying the interests of the indi- 
vidual through the interests and the purpose of society. ‘‘The 
association which excludes individualism is quite as remote from 
communism.’’ 

The weightiest consequence of this societary conception of the 
position of the individual is to be drawn in the realm of property 
rights. The definitions of property in the law books assign to 
the proprietor almost always an unlimited and exclusive usufruct 

* Rechts philosophie, 4th ed., pp. 389-90. 3 Ibid., 4th ed., p. 407. 

2 [bid., 2d ed., p. 209. 4 Ibid., 2d ed., p. 219. 
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(Gebrauchsrecht) of the things of which he is proprietor. They 
nevertheless find themselves under the necessity of setting up 
many sorts of limitations which unconsciously contain recognition 
of the principle that the property must serve reasonable purposes. 
In fact, property consists of two elements, a personal and a social. 
History teaches us how great social ideas, like new thought in 
morality, religion, and politics, necessarily modified property. 
Property is, to be sure, a personal, original, natural right of each 
man, because his physical and spiritual development depends upon 
control over material goods. The state does not create property.’ 
The state must, however, insure, guarantee, and regulate the 
rightfully existing property and the exercise of the right of prop- 
erty. For this right cannot be unlimited and cannot involve 
anything that can be harmful to the community. In the manner 
and the degree of these limitations is reflected the prevailing 
relationship between the individual, the state, and the society. 
This relationship varies with the stage of civilization. This right 
of influence is one of the weightiest means of extricating society 
from that condition of individualism and of dismemberment in 
which the individual looks upon himself as the unlimited lord of 
his actions, and of the things which he has made, and thereby 
overlooks the organic bonds which unite him to the community 
and lay duties upon him.? 

In his review of the first French edition of Ahrens’ Rechts- 
philosophie Mohl prophesied that the book would make an epoch 
in France and in all the Romance states. In fact, the work went 
through several editions and has been translated into six languages. 
Of Germany, Mohl asserted that here ‘“‘the most who cultivate, 
officially, natural law will not allow themselves to be disturbed 
in their peaceful possession of the teachings of Kant, Hegel, and 

t This passage is a good illustration of the confusion inevitable until there is 
rigid reckoning with the different connotations of the term “property,” e.g., (a) 
“‘property”’ in the sense of the external object possessed; (5) “property” in the sense 
of an adjudged rightfulness of the relation between possessor and the thing possessed; 
(c) “property’’ in the legal sense, i.e., the civic ratification and sanction of the 
judgment in (}), or more exactly the relationship established by that civic ratification 
and sanction.—A. W. S. 

* Rechtsphil., 2d ed., pp. 266-369, 4. Aufl., bes. Theil, zweiter Abschnitt. 
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Stahl, which alone can make wise unto salvation.” It did not, 
however, fail to make an impression even in this class. The Ger- 
man version went through five editions and even appeared again 
in 1870. It unquestionably influenced the contemporary younger 
national economists, and even in recent times it has been treated 
with consideration, notably by Adolph Wagner." In the philosophy 
of law Réder particularly has followed Krause and Ahrens. Par- 
ticularly in treatment of the question of property, he breaks in 
the most decisive manner with the individualistic conception,? 
yet without accepting the socialistic ideas of the distribution of 
wealth. If the needs and the worth of each individual were 
precisely ascertained, and likewise the two corresponding items 
with respect to the aggregate of the population, that which belongs 
to each might be assigned to him by society. In simple com- 
munity relationships of an intimate sort which could be readily 
surveyed, this way has been followed (the Jesuit state in Paraguay, 
the agrarian community of the Germans, the distribution of goods 
in ancient Rome). With the development of peoples, however, 
a societary distribution of material goods, even under the most 
favorable circumstances, can hardly occur even in theory, since 
all three decisive factors, namely the need, the means, and the 
number of people, are constantly changing. This appears to 
justify the present system, since it is left to each to get the value 
out of the product of his own labor, and in free commerce by means 
of contracts to assure the wage that he earns. But we must 
not forget that ‘aside from labor, favorable or unfavorable for- 
tune also, in brief, accident, both directly and indirectly, and often 
in the most decisive way exercises an influence upon the distribu- 
tion of material goods.”’ This comes properly into the true light 
when we reflect that the acquisition of material goods through 
labor and the dependence of the total distribution of goods upon 
the labor of the individual is still dependent upon two presupposi- 
tions: “‘first, that every man is in a position to labor or not as he 
will; and second, that his confidence is justified, that under com- 


* Grundlegung der politischen Okonomie, 3. Aufl., 1. Theil, 2. Halbbd., pp. 872 ff. 
2 Grundziige des Naturrechts oder der Rechtsphilosophie, 1. Aufl., 1843; 2. Aufl., 
1860-63, 2. Bd., 5. Hauptstiick. 
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pletely free exercise of all the individual forces, each available 
activity, each true merit will be able to win its corresponding 
recognition. If, however, we do not want to come into contradic- 
tion with all experience, we must remember that both of these 
presuppositions are to be regarded as, at most, rules the exceptions 
to which leave only a small margin. Merely a consequence of 
this is unquestionably the sharp antithesis in which we so frequently 
observe the division of external goods—through excessive accumu- 
lations or subdivisions—with the needs and the worth, that is, 
with the equitable grounds of all material property.’”’ If free 
play is not to be given to the blind accidents of fortune, and if the 
decisions of the same are not to be accepted with Turkish resigna- 
tion, we may not, in determining the legal order for material goods 
(possessions, earnings, loss, consumption), proceed from the stand- 
point of the individual, but we must decide from all-sided considera- 
tion of the essential purposes of the whole, as well as of the members 
of the society. ‘That selfishness which aims at the ruin of one’s 
neighbor through all possible evil arts, along with utilization of 
one’s own superiority in the so-called free competition, that is 


virtually the whole insufficient basis and center of today’s economic 
theory, is at all events equally dubious from moral and from 


genuinely economic and legal considerations.’”’ The outcome of 
today’s irregular distribution in society, decided almost wholly 
by accident, cannot be so important as it would be if we had 
orderly organic co-operation. Private property in its present 
exaggerated extent and exclusiveness is not permanently main- 
tainable. Only in a far less degree than we today usually 
assume can it pass as unrestrictedly necessary. The more we 
gain in the way of insight into justice, especially with reference to 
the more general and advanced needs of society, as our culture 
increases, the more shall we approach to an ordering of property 
which through legal limitation assures a use which is in accordance 
with the purposes of the individuals and of the aggregate, which 
facilitates commerce in material things and promotes the produc- 
tion of goods. The special norms of such a legal order must be 
adapted to the total conditions given from time to time in a par- 


ticular state. 
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The idea that law must be based upon investigation of socie- 
tary relationships, and that its content must be a movement 


toward social reform, has also been represented by Eisenhart and 
Warnkénig. The former declares that legal training calls for a 
basic training in the social sciences. ‘‘Our science must broaden 
itself into social science and it must assimilate the various com- 
plementary community spheres,” writes the latter with reference 
to Rechtsphilosophie. At the same time, however, he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that this discipline cannot alone perform all the 
tasks which follow upon its fundamental principles. ‘The science, 
however, has to show the ways and means by which the harmful 
effects of private property may be prevented or how they may be 
diminished or abolished. To this end it must leave the juristic 
realm and turn to ethics, national economy, Polizei, and even to 
the science of finance in order to find the remedies for the social 
ills necessarily begotten by the severity and immobility of private 


law. 
IV 

The influence which the ideas of legal philosophy just referred 
to have exerted upon national economy are directly traceable only 
in particular cases. There is no doubt, however, that it has been 
great, and that on the whole it is to be recognized in that conception 
of economic science which has called itself the historico-ethical. 
The social movement, the discussion about society, the investi- 
gations in legal philosophy have all exhibited an abundance of 
life-phenomena which are interdependent with the industrial facts, 
and which were not interpreted by the previous national economy. 
As a theory, this interpretation was a mere “arithmetic of egoism,”’ 
an economic logic (Treitschke), the inadequacy of which for the 
comprehension of the empirical reality of industrial life was proved 
as soon as we took into the field of vision the complex whole of 
society. As a civic policy (Politik) it was eclectic. It lacked a 
principle of unity. The incomplete condition of national economy 


* Philosophie des Staates oder allgemeine Sozialtheorie, 1843, Vorrede. 


2 “Die Gegenwirtige Aufgabe der Rechtsphilosophie,” Zeitschrift f. ges. Staatsw., 
1851, pp. 257-80. 
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was felt and confessed by many.' Some urged the national econo- 
mists to broaden their science into the science of society, others 
insisted that they should change the fundamental conception of 
the economic man, that they should take account of him in his 
whole moral personality, and that they should investigate his 
industrial activity in the reality of historical life in connection with 
all the other sides of the societary life. The reckoning-in of ethics, 
of politics, of the historical individual phenomenal form of folk- 
thrift and its development by the economic sciences was unques- 
tionably the necessary consequence of the total complex of facts 
and thoughts which consideration of industry from the viewpoint 
of society brought to the attention of science. An immediate re- 
course to particular authors would not be a necessary consequence, 
but we may regard the essential, actual connection between the 
ethical and the historical tendencies in national economy and the 
above-characterized intellectual movement as inevitable. This 
has been recently and rightfully emphasized, especially in the case 
of history, by Othmar Spann.? He calls attention to the fact that 
the quarrel of the historical school with the older systematists 
begins with attacking the previous idea of Wirtschaft as an abstrac- 
tion and in general by attacking the previous relationship of 
isolation of the industrial from the other civic and social phenomena. 


t We should compare the opinion of eminent scholars of that period about the 
incomplete, inconclusive, and even chaotic condition of the science of national economy. 
For example, Hildebrand, Gegenwart und Zukunft, 1848, p. 4; Roscher, to be quoted 
presently; Mohl, vid. original of this monograph, p. 5, and Geschichte u. Litter. der 
Siaatswissenschaften, I. Bd., 1855, p. 18, and 3. Bd., p. 299; Treitschke, Gesellschafts- 
wissenschaft, 1859, p. 35; Schaffle, ‘Der gegenwirtige Standpunkt der Wissenschaft- 
lichen Politik,’ Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift, 1861, 4. Heft, p. 13; idem, Mensch u. 
Gut in der Volkswirthschaft, 1861, 4. Heft, p. 232. 

2 Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, 1907, pp. 13, 136. To be sure, it would be a mistake 
to assume that the historical conception sprung up in national economy from the 
discussions about the nature of society. The standard sources of this conception, 
especially the involved “aboriginal reaction of empiricism in general and of historical 
empiricism in particular against aprioristic speculations in civic matters,” were 
brought to light by Karl Menger.—Untersuchungen iiber die Methode der Sozialwissen- 
schaften und der politischen Okonomie insbesondere, 1883, IV. Bd., 3. Kap. It is in 
point to show here merely that the newly emerging endeavors in the line of societary 
science necessarily worked in the same direction. 
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Roscher writes:* ‘‘Our aim is the exhibit of that which peoples 
have thought, purposed, and felt in respect to industry, what they 
have endeavored and attained by means of it, why they have 
endeavored, and why they have attained. Such an exhibit is 
possible only in closest connection with the other sciences of popular 
life, especially with the history of law, of the state, and of civiliza- 
tion.” In his Grundlagen der Nationalékonomie, he still more 
strongly asserted, with reference to the corresponding views of 
Ahrens, that the life of a people is a whole, the various manifesta- 
tions of which are essentially interdependent.? He continues: 
“The task of economic theory is to investigate folk-thrift in its 
course and its development under the influence of all the forces 
of folk life. Thereby we shail learn the relative justification of 
all the institutions from the special conditions of the people and of 
the stages of culture in which they came into being, and we shall 
learn to have before our eyes in the case of the minutest particular 
transactions in the conduct of folk-thrift always the aggregate, not 
merely of the industry, but of the folk life itself. In an immediate 
interdependence with the seething in the societary life, with the 
changes in the economic polity of the times, and with the social 
theories which attach themselves to the same were the researches 
of Bruno Hildebrand. In his own words, he wanted to find ‘“‘in 
the midst of the anarchy of prevailing opinions the correct course 
for economic theory in the future.’’* He rebels against the cos- 
mopolitanism, atomism, materialism of the Smithian school which 
conceives of political economy as a “physics of commerce” in 
which the individual is assumed to be a purely egoistic force; 
yet he likewise repudiates the a-priori constructions of the social- 
ists, who, to be sure, correctly emphasize many shady sides of the 


*Grundriss zu Vorlesungen tiber die Staatswirtschaft, mach geschichtlicher 
Methode, 1843, p. iv; also in the monograph “Der gegenwirtige Zustand der Wissen- 
schaftlichen Nationalékonomie u. d. notwendige Reform desselben,” Deutsche Vier- 
teljahrsschrift, 1849, I. 

2System der Volkswirthschaft, I. Bd., Die Grundlagen der Nationalikonomie, 
I, Aufl., 1854, § 16. 

3 Ibid., § 29. 

4 Die Nationalékonomie der Gegenwart und Zukunft, 1848. 
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existing industrial organization, but overlook the gradual improve- 
ment of society achieved and attainable in the course of historical] 
development. According to him, therefore, the science of national 
economy has the task “of investigating the course of development 
of national thrift, both that of separate peoples and that of all 
humanity from stage to stage, and in this way to learn the founda- 
tions and the structure of contemporary industrial society, as 
well as the task the discharge of which is reserved for the labor of 
the living generation.”* That in this development not the indi- 
viduals alone but their organized aggregates such as nation and 
state play the decisive réle, had long before been emphasized by 
Adam Mueller? and was at this time again urged by Friedrich 
List. The comprehensive treatment of the historical method of 
national economy by Karl Knies* penetrated still deeper into the 
interconnection of the economic with the other life-manifestations 
of man. “The total historical existence of a folk furnishes clues to 
the common basis for the various life-circles, and for the special 
reason that through them a unitary spirit prevails, and the particu- 
lar factor, as though encompassed by a common medium, develops 
in a total movement—i.e., a folk is something more than an arbi- 
trary sum of separate individuals. Moreover, the industrial con- 
ditions and developments of a people may be regarded only as a 
member closely united with the entire vital organism of the same. 
The popular thrift is in reality not something isolated, something 
self-sufficient, it is the economic side of the one folk life.’ This 
unity of the actual life of the folk was sufficiently emphasized by 
Stein, Ahrens, Dietzel, and others.° Only Mohl uses a rough form 


“Die gegenwirtige Aufgabe der Wissenschaft der Nationalékonomie,” Jahrbuch 
fiir Nat. u. Stat., 1863. 

2 Elemente der Staatskunst, 1809. 

3 Das nationale System der politischen Okonomie, 1841. 

4 Die politische Okonomie vom Standpunkte der geschichtlichen Methode, 1853, 
2. Aufl. (durch Zusitze vermehrt), unter dem Titel: Die politische Okonomie vom 
geschichllichen Stand punkt, 1883. 

5 [bid., p. 41. 

6 Stein, System der Staatswissenschaft, t. Bd., 1852, p. 23, “die wirkliche Gestaltung 
des Lebens und die Wissenschaft”; Ahrens, Organische Staatslehre, 1850, p. 73; 
Dietzel, Die Volkswirthschaft und ihr Verhdltnis su Gesellschaft und Staat, 1864, p. 52- 
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of expression and declares that the state is a life-circle completely 
detached from society. In the methodological questions, in the 
structure of systems, and in the formation of concepts covering 
the various sides of folk life, differences emerge, to be sure; but so 
long as a methodology of the mental sciences, especially of the 
civic sciences was lacking, these differences necessarily favored the 
historical method, because through it the unity of the object was 
obviously most completely preserved. This consciousness was a 
co-operating factor especially in the case of all the questions of 
economic policy for the solution of which the facts of historical 
experience and the laws of development seemed to afford a secure 
foundation.” 

Almost always those national economists who oppose to the 
one-sided view of the Smithian school the completely empirical 
reality of human volition and action in the realm of industry, 
urge that the inadequacy of the traditional theory and its failure 
in the presence of the turbulent demands of the times for social 
reform rest upon the narrowness with which it confines itself to 
the selfish endeavors of men in industry, so that it becomes a 
science of greed, while in reality men, even in their economic 
actions, are subject to the moral law, and are stimulated by moral 
motives or should at least be guided by them. The German 
group of the Smithian school had, to be sure, never, with the 
one-sidedness of the English and the French, stood for the principle 
that the individual, in pursuit of his own interests, served also the 
common weal. The Germans had therefore, through the designa- 
tion Volkswirtschajts pflege, indicated a realm upon which the state 
and the public spirit (Gemeinsinn) of the people emerging in it 
subordinate industrial to moral principles. But “selfishness and 
public spirit cannot operate as two separate powers in two distinct 


* Geschichte und Litteratur der Staatswissenschaften, 1. Bd., p. 104. 

This was emphasized particularly by Roscher in various connections. See 
also Treitschke, Gesellschaftswissenschaft, p. 45: ‘‘From the laws of the economic 
development of the folk life, from the position which the economic circumstances 
occupy in a given time in the total life of the people, arise with historical necessity 
the fundamental rules for the influence of the state upon folk industry”; Knies, 
Politische Okonomie, III, 9. Kap: “Der Absolutismus der Lésungen und das Prinzip 
der Relativitat”; Hildebrand, etc. 
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worlds. They must in reality in various and changing degrees, 
according to the morality and culture of the folk, operate with 
and through each other.”* The object of national economy, 
therefore, cannot be merely the individual pursuing his special 
interests. It must rather be the whole man as personality, that 
is, as a person subject to the moral law. Among the older national 
economists, Schiiz particularly represented this idea in a consist- 
ent way. He assigned to national economy the task of observing 
and representing the industrial development of a people in its 
reciprocity with its whole moral, civic, and political life, as it 
would shape itself in the future in a natural and reasonable way.? 
That human nature acts not merely upon egoistic impulses but 
also follows moral motives is emphasized by these national econo- 
mists in the same way as by the juristic philosophers. When 
Réder said: ‘The assertion that the prospect of gaining private 
property is the sole spur of human activity contains a slander 
upon human nature which experience contradicts,’’3 he could reckon 
upon the approval of national economists. Knies in particular 
undertook a thoroughgoing critique of the dogma of the invariable 
selfishness of man,‘ and he cited the contradictions in which Rau, 
Hermann, and other leading German national economists were 
involved when, on the one side, they explained the attitude of 


t Hildebrand, Die Nationale Okonomie der Gegenwart und Zukunft, p. 33. Later 
he represented more at length the idea that economic transactions are subject to 
ethical ideas and moral principles, in a monograph on the present task of the science 
in the Jahrb. f. Nat. u. Stat., 1863. 

2 “Uber das sittliche Moment in der Volkswirtschaft,” Zeitschr. f. ges. Staatsw., 
1844, 1. Bd., p. 132; ‘Uber das politische Moment in der Volkswirtschaft,” ibid., 
p. 329; ‘Uber das Prinzip der Ordnung in der Volkswirtschaft,” ibid., 1845, p. 234; 
“Uber die sittlichen Ursachen der Armut und ihre Heilmittel,” ibid., 1851. Notable 
are also the monographs which the philosopher Vorlander later published in the Zezt- 
schrift f. d. ges. Staatsw.: “Uber die ethische und soziale Bedeutung des Wohlstandes 
und Eigenthums,” 1855; ‘‘ Das Gesetz der Gerechtigkeit als Grundlage fiir die Bestim- 
mung der Rechte der Individuen,” 1856; ‘‘Uber das sittliche Prinzip der Volkswirt- 
schaft in Riicksicht auf das soziale Problem,” 1857; “Uber das ethische Princip der 
volkswirtschaftlichen Konsumtion,” 1858. Vorlander in these essays expresses him- 
self quite generally but in a very intelligible way with reference to many ideas and 
demands of the socialists. 

3 Rechts philosophie, 1. Aufl., 1846, p. 251. 

4 Politische Okonomie, I, 3. Kap. 
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man toward material good as invariable, because it was based 
upon the egoistic nature of man, but on the other side they credited 
the Gemeinsinn and the altruistic attitude with an influence upon 
economic action. In contrast with this, it was urged, observation 
of historical life and psychological study of mankind teach us 
that the individual’s impulse of self-preservation is not in con- 
tradiction with vital sense for the weal of others and of the whole. 
Quite in harmony with the views of Ahrens and Réder on legal 
philosophy Knies writes, “‘the operation of indiscriminate selfish- 
ness in economic activity rests not upon freedom but upon the 
right of might, it is caprice in place of political and social freedom,” 
and “the impulse of private industrial activity which is based 
upon the endeavor for personal weal in our sense is not only not 
in contradiction with the moral imperatives, it fulfils in itself a 
moral imperative, and the consideration and promotion of the 
weal of one’s neighbor and the force of public spirit do not need 
to be added as something contradictory to that individual action. 
They are bound up with the same in the normal man as such.’ 
Along with public spirit, the same author says, the sense of the 
right and the just emerges, it has its source “in the moral sense 
of justice.” ‘‘Here again we are concerned with no fiction, but 
with attention to a fact which proceeds from the moral nature and 
development of man and can only strengthen the bonds between 
the individual members of the community.’? The progress of 
moral culture, the strengthening of the national and patriotic 
impulses in peoples, have diffused in them the conviction of the 
abnormality of a condition in which the individual members in 
their industrial conduct would regard themselves only, and would 
be released from all regard for one another. Even in the field of 
economics proper, science could assume the exclusive good effects 
of private egoism only so long as it regarded the largest possible 
total production as the paramount task of economic activity. On 
the contrary, a different view had to be taken by that national 
economy which devoted its most earnest inquiries to the realm of 
the distribution of goods and of income, and which in fact tested 
the actual distribution with reference to the question whether or 


Politische Okonomie, Pp. 230. 2 Ibid., p. 241. 
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not it is a “‘good,”’ a “just,” an “‘appropriate”’ distribution. Here. 
then, an ethico-political concept becomes the test of the theory. 
This deeper conception of the nature and life of a people, the same 
author urges, has prepared the way for recognition of the intimate 
connection between all sides and manifestations of folk life, and 
has made possible the insight “into the ubiquity of the inter- 
relation between the activities of the civic power and the economic 
private activities and spheres of life.’ Not merely the moral value 
of the individual personality, but the moral foundations of the 
political order of human society are thus in question. 

These ideas were energetically supported by Schiaffle, by whom 
as by no other national economist the juridico-philosophical ideas 
of the time were employed for the examination of economic phe- 
nomena and the relation between them and the state. He called 
attention to the fact that those who in the most recent times had 
earned the greatest reputation for developing national economy 
had been in part eminent or, at least, respected exponents of moral 
and juridical philosophy, in part historians.t From other essen- 
tially ethical disciplines new viewpoints have come over into 
national economy, while the proposals for reform which the moral 
and legal philosophers and theologians addressed to the national 
economists rest upon grounds of justice. ‘‘ Not the good that has 
been gained and is to be gained, the Chrema, but in the gaining 
and applying of goods man must be placed at the center of national 
economy, and must be regarded as the point of departure and of 
arrival for all economic actions. Such action, moreover, must 
be regarded not as a natural process in the sense that it goes on 
automatically, like the process of breathing and the circulation 
of the blood, but as a realm of ethical activity in which man appears 
as a being who with conscious will proposes new purposes and 
endeavors to gain them; as a realm of cultural activity, not as 
a process of unconscious nature. In this sense such thinkers 
demanded an ethico-anthropology in place of a chrematistic 
national economy.’” The essential limitations of wealth, of the 

*““Mensch und Gut in der Volkswirtschaft,’’ Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift, 1861, 
4. Heft, p. 232. 

2 Op. cit., p. 236. Schiaffle later expressed a similar idea in the following words: 
‘The question whether national economy has a right to claim the dignity of an ethical 
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extent of private and societary business operations, the moral 
justification of property, its distribution, the justification of the 


capitalistic class, the taxation of the latter—these questions all 


belong in national economy, but it has neglected them. It con- 
sequently could not overcome communism, for the latter pro- 
ceeded from man. To be sure, the so-called social, societary 
tendency is now at work in national economy, but with great 
confusion. ‘Yet it has, at all events, the one meaning that man 
must be understood in his social reality.”” We must not, however, 
regard it as sufficient to set up against egoism as a corrective the 
moral nature of the community feeling. In order to be a correct- 
ive, secure social institutions are necessary: marriage, family, 
community, national banding together, legal organization, the 
church, etc. Especially must the central organization of the 
state combine all the autonomous organizations of the society 
with one another and with the peculiar central unity. 

In another place Schiffle discusses this task when he deals 
with the movements for economic freedom and for abolition of 
the ‘police state.”* In England, Belgium, France, Germany, 
organized schools and unions are struggling against the prepon- 
derance of repressive state supervision, for a compensation in 
the shape of free association. ‘In the presence of the practical 
needs of life, however, such nihilism shows itself to be thoroughly 
untenable.”” The most prominent German publicists had also 
not allowed themselves to be carried to these extremes. Blunt- 
schli, von Mohl, Rau present with clear consciousness or with 
indirect recognition the essential justification of state intervention. 
Yet they lack fundamental unity of conceptions. This unity is 
given not when we regard Polizei and Recht as antitheses, but when 
we combine them; that is, no judicial activity in the state which 
does not serve a reasonable welfare-purpose, and no promotion of 
discipline is not at all a question of method. The decisive point is in the question 
whether it regards the economic life of the folk as a realm of free volition, in which 
all the moral and sensual forces of human personality are engaged and directed con- 
sciously to an all-sided satisfaction of the morally rational purposes of life. National 
economy lays claim to this conception.’’—Die ethische Seite der nationalékonomischen 
Lehre vom Werthe, 1862, p. 7. 

“Der gegenwartige Standpunkt der wissenschaftlichen Polizei und Politik,” 
Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift, 1861, 2. Heft. 
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welfare which is not in essence and form a judicial transaction. 
The problem, then, is to detach ourselves from the subjectivistic 
conception of the law which regards it as a mere marking of the 
boundaries of individual license, and to conceive it as the substance 
of the ultimate direction of the subjective will toward the mani- 
fold moral purposes. We must regard the state as the society 
organized for the law so understood. The task of providing the 
speculative basis for this idea of the law and the state, and of 
adapting it to the particular parts of the positive legal system and 
the special conceptions of the same has been performed brilliantly 
by Ahrens and Réder.' More recently greater significance has 
been credited to the state, and only between the individual and the 
central state has a special “society”? and a societary law been 


introduced, but this, however, as a purely formal matter; the 
law must rather vitally pervade the whole society. Politik is 
everywhere necessary where there is Recht. Recht comes into 
being and disappears politically; Politik however rests upon two 
supports; it shapes das Recht historically in correspondence with 
temporal and local conditions, but it is also idealistic, rational, 


and hence dependent upon the moral principles. 

Like Schiiz, Hildebrand, Roscher, Knies, Schiffle, finally 
Kautz also makes his profession as adherent of the historico- 
ethical tendency.2 The principle and guiding star of folk-thrift 
is to him the Gemeinsinn, the common weal as ethical postulate, and 
the science of folk-thrift has the task of depicting a societary 
order that is an ethico-historic basis and promoter of private and 
community weal.’ He held that national economy must also 
co-operate in realizing the social and political purposes of life. 

the preface to the second edition of his Rechts philosophie, 1863, Réder could 
write with complacency of Schiffle that at last “‘a German has been found who openly 
and definitely professes this conception of law as worked out by Ahrens and myself; 
who has no hesitation in adopting it in all its consequences and in estimating it as a 
cardinal means of approaching solution of many of the burning questions in science 
and in life, and of preparing the way for changing the ‘police state’ into the ‘legal 
state’ for which life has long been struggling.” 

2 Theorie und Geschichte der Nationalékonomik, 1. Bd., Die Nationalékonomik als 
Wissenschaft, 1858, especially Erstes Buch, iii. u. iv. Kap.; 2. Bd., Die geschichiliche 
Entwickelung der Nationalékonomik und ihrer Litteratur, 1860, especially pp. 465 u. 765. 


3 Vol. I, p: 176. 
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It is a socio-political science and consequently has to prepare 
the way for the discharge of those tasks which concern the per- 
fecting of the social order and are both economic and politico- 
administrative in their nature. It is a carrying-out of this line 
of thought when Roesler attacks the Smithian system because it 
overlooked the fact that in a theory which has for its subject- 
matter man and his development on the basis of the will only 
moral concepts have a claim to scientific character. For him 
therefore economic theory is intelligible only as a component of 
Rechts philosophie, because all industrial relationships, by virtue of 
their societary character, are necessarily sovereignty relations and 
consequently must be subject to the legal order. He developed 
this idea later and showed that the law of property and the so-called 
law of persons is not left to private caprice, but is definitely 
influenced by the cultural situation, the expression of which at a 
given time is to be found in the social conceptions of right. In the 
present culture period, he held, society is determined by the moral 
principles: development of all consistently with equal rights, and 
community in all cultural relationships.? 

“The abundant works of socialistic literature constitute an 
independent whole by the side of the old national economy. They 
are not yet incorporated into the latter, but it will not be possible 
permanently to deny them their place by the side of the other 
theorems.”” Thus wrote Lorenz Stein in the year 1846.3 In 
fact the theories of society as an independent actuality along with 
the state, of the close connection between legal ordination and 
economic action of the reciprocally limited societary conditions 
as products of historic development under the influence of the 
moral volition of men, are nothing but attempts to comprehend 
scientifically the interconnections which socialism had brought 
to light. When a place was assigned in the theory of industry 

* Ibid., p. 356. 

2 Sosiales Verwaltungsrechi, 2 Bde., 1872, 1873. 

3“Der Begriff der Arbeit und die Prinzipien des Arbeitslohnes in ihrem Ver- 
haltnis zu Sozialismus und Kommunismus,” Zeitschr. f. ges. Staatswissenschaft, 1846, 
Pp. 242. 
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to this way of thinking, it was quite intelligible in view of the 
fact that this science had never contented itself with being a 
theory of economy, but had always exceeded this limited task, 
and had endeavored to develop the fundamental principles for 
a satisfactory ordering of society, of law, of politics in their rela- 
tionships to economics. National economy, without being con- 
scious of it, as a matter of fact posed as a science of society, and 
after the manifold presuppositions and relationships of such a 
science had been better understood, the demand grew that national 
economy should make itself correspondingly profound. There- 
with that significant advance was accomplished which distinguishes 
the German science of economics, namely, that special attention 
was given to presentation of the industrial conditions, their his- 
torical development, the uncovering of the industrial substrata 
in all the societary relationships. It was an error, to be sure, 
to suppose that a new system had thus been founded, since all 
this amounted merely to a further development of those beginnings 
of a societary science which were already present in the theory 
of economic action from the time of the mercantilists. But this 
error had the less significance in proportion as the new conception 
of economics was used, not for theoretical doctrines about the 
essence of the interdependencies of industrial facts, but as a basis 
for demands through which it was hoped to secure a reform of 
society, especially of the industrial section of society. The socialis- 
tic criticism, particularly the industrial depression at the end of 
the forties, the revolutionary agitations by the labor element of 
England and France, directed attention to the evils of an indi- 
vidualistic industrial order, such as the free-trade school desired, 
and roused the conviction of its impracticability in wide areas. 
Even before the science had arrived at a formulation of new bases 
of industrial polity, symptoms of a new conception of the relation- 
ship of men to one another appeared in practical life. In con- 
nection with the first German industrial exposition in Berlin in 
1844, the Zentralverein fiir das Wohl der arbeitenden Klassen in 
Preussen was founded, and presently it was imitated in other 
German states. Its purpose was the improvement of the moral and 
economic conditions of the laboring classes. Questions of the 
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conditions of labor, rates of wages, regulations of labor, coalitions, 
and the insurance of income through mutual funds, sickness 
and old-age insurance, etc., were publicly discussed. In church 
circles attention was given to the great social questions of the 
time, and the religiously inclined were warned to bring economic 
relationships under the influence of religio-moral ideas, and to 
promote the reform of society by means of spiritual conversion. 
There was no hesitation about adopting positions in sharp con- 
trast with the ruling conceptions. The bishop of Mainz, Freiherr 
von Ketteler, said in a sermon “the aphorism, ‘property is robbery’ 
is not a mere lie; it contains along with a great falsity a fruitful 
truth.”” He declared that the false doctrine of the inflexible right 
of property was a sin against nature." In Protestant circles 
J. H. Wichern in 1849 proposed as the task of the Innere Mission 
a great program of social amelioration. The material distress, 
he held, depended closely upon the moral distress. Toward the 
removal of the latter the state alone could do nothing with statu- 
tory measures. The state must, in this connection, be reinforced 
by higher powers exercised by subjectively free persons. To 
animate the family and the domestic condition, and the therewith 
immediately to be connected relationships of education, of property, 
of labor, and the vocational classes determined by these, with 
Christian purposes, is the chief task of the Znnere Mission. It is 
within its power not only to contribute to the mitigation of the 
miseries of the poor, but also to the sanctifying of property and 
the adjustment of the disarrangement between the classes that 
are separated by differences in possessions. The chief realms of 
activity which he assigned to the mission are: care for the sick, 
work for the education of children and youth, rescue of the neg- 
lected, securing of work for the poor, associations of the needy 
even in combination with the well to do, associations of the 
various labor and occupational classes, and domestic colonization. 
Since that period, in both Catholic and Protestant circles, church 
work as well as church influence has been a strong factor in the 
extension of a sentiment hostile to economic individualism and 


* Die grossen sozialen Fragen der Gegenwart, sechs Predigten gehalten in Mainz im 
Jahre 1848, Ausgabe 1878, p. 15. 
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favorable to positive organizing activity. A further symptomatic 
fact was the trade-union movement. It also did not start with 
the representatives of national economy, but from practical men 
like Schulze-Delitzsch and from political authors of other occupa- 
tions, like Victor Aimé Huber. The latter, a statesman of the 
evangelical conservative school, by visits to England, France, and 
Belgium had become acquainted with the trade-union movement 
in those countries, and had absorbed their basic idea of supplanting 
the individualistic industrial order by the association of individuals. 
After 1846 he was active as a publicist for the organization of 
trades, and no other German author has so profoundly grasped 
the union idea on both its material and its moral side.*. The point 
of departure of his demands is the consideration that the unwhole- 
some disintegration of the laboring classes which was everywhere 
observable goes along with the weakening and the dissolution of 
the older obligatory organization of labor, and with an absence of 
reorganization of the masses, disorganized by the changed system 
of labor and by transformation of all the social and economic 
conditions. The ameliorative measures must be carried on in 
the spirit of Christianity. They must correspond with the modern 
development of production and consumption. They must not 
suddenly threaten in its whole circumference the existing con- 
ditions. They must have the “tendency toward the organic 
reproduction of the atoms,” they must make the moral and intel- 
lectual influences work together with the material and economic, 
and finally they must not weaken the lawful ambition for self- 
help, independence, and self-respect; but they must strengthen 
it. He finds all these conditions satisfied in the unions both for 
producers and consumers. The former increase the common 
earnings and the common production of the individuals combined 
for industry on a large scale. The latter remove the disadvantages 
of the small consumer in the use of the necessities of life, housing, 
etc. 


1 Huber’s numerous works extend from 1846 to 1869. The most important 
which concern the trade-union idea are: ‘Die Selbsthilfe der arbeitenden Klassen 
durch Wirthschaftsvereine und Kolonisaticn” (im Janus, 1848); “Uber Assoziation 
in England” (ibid., 1851-52); Reisebriefe aus Belgien, Frankreich und England, 1855; 


Soziale Fragen, 1862-69. 
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While Huber attained no practical successes, Schulze-Delitzsch 
in 1848 established his first raw-material association (Rohstoff- 
genossenschaft) and in 1850 his first credit society; and he there- 
with opened the way in Germany for the new form of societary 
organization. In principle ‘he was working along the same line 
as Huber, although their world-philosophies were different. Huber 
had adhered to the fundamental principle of liberalism, namely, 
the self-reliance and responsibility of the individual. Hence he 
demanded fundamentally self-reliance, and differed from the old 
liberals only in that he demanded this, not of the isolated indi- 
viduals, but of combinations of them on the basis of free initiative. 
He represented social liberalism and recognized also the necessity 
of the co-operation of public administrative bodies, the state, 
the community, the churches, with private bodies; but the fore- 
most matter with him was the establishing of voluntary organiza- 
tions.’ 

That organization was a pressing need, that the atomization 
which had corresponded with the consistently applied principle 
of industrial liberalism had caused great evils, that positive tasks 
must again be assigned to the state, is a widely spread view. 
When Maximilian II of Bavaria in 1848 proposed the question 
for his prize conference, ‘‘Through what means can the material 
needs of the lower classes of the population of Germany be 
relieved ?”’ the prize was given to von Holzschuher.? He declared 
that the social classes of the feudal state had disappeared and 
that the state must put in their place a new and organic structure. 
“The money power alone cannot build up an organism in the state. 
Money as a mere means of enjoyment has developed no organically 
cohesive force in society. It operates rather as a dissolving agency. 
The dominance of money as capital over the laborer is a far more 
dangerous matter than the former feudal lordship.” The state 
must consequently promote associations and corporations which 
grow from within, it must support their industrial initiative 

* Most of the Schulze-Delitzsch writings are devoted to practical labor or to 
agitation. The first, especially devoted to the fundamental principle of the union, 
were: Mitteilungen tiber gewerbliche und Arbeiter Assosiationen, 1850, and the Assozia- 


tionsbuch fiir deutsche Handwerker und Arbeiter, 1853. 
2 Die materielle Not der unteren Volksklassen und ihre Ursachen, 1849. 
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through various measures without going into detail. Only in the 
case of factory laborers should such arrangements be necessary 
for the maintenance of adequate wages, the shortening of the labor 
day, and the removal of the truck system. Further it is necessary 
to take measures under the guaranty and supervision of the 
state for the founding of endowment funds in the case of accidents 
and old age, and for extraordinary needs, and also to organize 
institutions which will be concerned with the most important 
needs of the laborers, such as housing, distributing centers for 
grain and flour, educational institutions for children, etc. In 
order, however, to afford to the laborers in their relations with 
the manufacturers a permanent and effective organ, a kind of 
representation, the laborers must organize themselves into unions 
and choose committees under the supervision of the state, which 
committees will have, on the one hand, the duty of making note 
of all the evils and of listening to all proper complaints, and on 
the other hand, of supporting the Sitten Polizei within the whole 
organization. This repudiation of anarchical conditions, of 
unrestricted competition and freedom, appears very frequently 
in other ways in the publicistic literature of the times, especially 
in articles in the Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift.. These ideas are, 
to be sure, represented systematically only by Ahrens and Réder, 
who wanted to lay the foundations for a new school of societary 
politics between liberalism and socialism. 

With all the precision with which he opposed the atomization 
of society through free competition, Ahrens still rejected the other 
scheme of state omnipotence, ‘‘the monster of state socialism” 
which the Hegelian theory of the state tended to produce.? He 
argued that it would amount to an essential misinterpretation of 
one condition of human realization (Vervollkommnung) if we should 
assign to the state a too narrow purpose, but on the other hand 
it would mean the establishment of a despotism which would 
destroy all moral freedom and would everywhere restrict progress 


t As early as 1838, Biilau published a paper on pauperism in this journal and 
also in his Handbuch der Staatswirtschaftslehre, 1838, at the same time he referred to 
other works aiming at the same sort of associated efforts. 


2 Juristische Enzyklopddie, 1855, p. 107. 
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if all the particular social purposes should be put in charge of the 
state! These particular purposes should be undertaken by the 
several social circles and the organizations existing within them. 
But the state must prepare the ways and means for the attain- 
ment of the societary purposes. The state is the distributor of 
these means and incessantly supervises their application. It 
stands by the side of the societary organizations as a protector. 
It is an ally in the development of everything that is good, beauti- 
ful, true, and genuinely human.’ It is the business of the state 
to take care that the several societary circles do not interfere with 
one another. It has consequently the right of intervention within 
the realm of industry among others, in order that it may be able 
to prevent the suppression of the interests of the majority by a 
new commercial aristocracy, ‘‘in order that from calculation of 
material gains the higher human interests which concern the 
intellectual, moral, and legal development of the laborers of every 
age may not be lost from view.’’ Ahrens refers particularly to 
the necessity of setting in order the conditions of labor in factories. 
He cites with approval Stahl, who demands two things: first, 
protective laws against oppression by the manufacturers with 
reference to wages, labor time, and the use of children; secondly, 
attention to the socialization of the available means of laborers 
(provision for widows, the sick, the unemployed, the weak). 
For these purposes funds should be established, with compulsory 
annual contributions of the laborers and voluntary contributions 
by the manufacturers. He argued for only a limited material 
contribution by the state, and he is also very cautious in his con- 
clusions about the social program of taxation. 

In contrast with this Réder regards the tax system as 
far the most important step which modern times can take toward 
the goal of a thoroughgoing ordering and regulation of material 
goods in accordance with the tendencies of life. The taxes con- 
tain, in so far as they are justly and properly assessed, collected, 
and applied, a means of general constant adjustment and relief 
according to the needs and merits of men, and no other means 


by 


Rechts philosophie, 2. Aufl., p. 124. 
2 Tbid., pp. 123-44. 
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can be substituted for them.’* He consequently regards the 
taxes as a giving-up of a part of private property, and regards 
them as like other limitations of the right of property indispensable, 
unless the poverty of the masses, the checking of the middle 
class, and monstrous inequalities of possession are constantly to 
be reproduced by the régime of free competition.? 

He also places great emphasis upon the measures of the state 
which aim at reimbursement for the effects of accident upon the 
distribution of goods. He contends that the state should take 
measures for assurance against accident of every sort. The state 
will accordingly properly prescribe that there shall be taxation 
for death and accident benefits on the part of the community, 
the employers, the members of given occupations, etc. It is a 
mistake, he claims, on the part of many, to regard the state as 
incompetent to exercise the insuring function in any way. The 
mistake is the greater with each clearness of our perceptions that 
only with unlimited reciprocity and with co-operation of the largest 
possible groups can the purpose of the most effective indemnifica- 
tion for every accident be attained, for the benefit of those imme- 
diately concerned, and for the whole, and that with the exclusion 
of selfishness as far as possible’ Through gradual extension of 
the competence of the communities, essential progress can be 
made toward an equality of general reciprocal aid. The com- 
munities might lay upon the members, especially the laborers, 
the duty of sharing ia the support of the various sorts of saving, 
loan, and insurance organizations, especially with respect to the 
means of external life: housing, food, organization of community 
work, aid to immigrants, etc. The reduction of the accidental 
factor is to be sought for through prohibition of pure games of 
chance, regulation of the stock-exchange business, and particularly 
through the regulation of business freedom in which, if left to 
itself, the accident of the possession of money, that is the right of 
the stronger, decides. The fundamental principles of such regula- 
tion should be: (1) Everyone must have an opportunity in society 
and by means of it properly to qualify himself for labor. (2) The 

* Grundsiige des Naturrechts, 2. Aufl., p. 317. 


2 Ibid., p. 308. 3 Ibid., p. 321. 
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possibility of labor and of earning by means of it must be given 
to everyone capable of labor. “At all events the state must 
see that each is in a condition to live on a human plane in return 
for his labor. Conditions must be created so that in the case of 
no one it will depend upon mere accident whether he can through 
his labor provide the necessaries of life for himself and his family, 
and can improve his condition.”” The means for this, he held, 
are labor exchanges (Arbeitsnachweisanstalten). Fundamental 
security is, to be sure, possible only through the conduct of indus- 
trial order in a genuinely societary way. “In fact, every day it 
appears more indispensable that there should be a unified conduct 
of every occupation through the totality of those who belong to 
the same occupational class, in contrast to the old guild institu- 
tion, in accordance with which the right of a voice in occupational 
matters was limited.”” These occupations should start with the 
several circles, but they should be legally regulated by the state. 
(3) Obligation of the capable poor to labor. (4) A proportional 
wage should be paid for every kind of work. ‘‘ Most important 
is the legal ordination and supervision of the relations of laborers 
toward the employers in the case of great enterprises, especially 
the determination of the labor time and the corresponding wage; 
the proper scale of shares of all concerned in gains and losses, as 
well as the contributions to the insurance fund of the business in 
order that sickness, death, etc., should not become a burden 
exclusively upon the community. We are only now beginning to 
understand this demand of justice.” ‘‘In itself it is clear how 
little we have a right to speak of the legal protection of property 
so long as those whose whole means consist almost entirely in the 
ability to labor are consigned without protection to the accidents 
of competition and to the caprices of hard-hearted money bags.” 
(5) Those who are incapable of labor should also receive the material 
goods necessary for their support." 


VI 


In these literary discussions which were carried on outside the 
circle of economic science the whole territory of social polity was 
marked off in broad outlines. The socialistic criticism of the 


* Ibid., pp. 350-51. 
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liberal industrial order was in these discussions recognized as 
justified in essential points. ‘‘Our legislation, our administration. 
our community system, our private and associational activities 
are already filled with socialistic ideas,” writes Biedermann in 
the year 1847, referring to the education of youth in the public 
schools, the laws of expropriation, the income taxes, the inter- 
vention of the state in business. He also emphasizes the fact. 
however, that we differ from the socialists in not regarding it as 
necessary, as they do, to demand the complete merging of the 
individual in society, but rather in believing that progress in culture 
can be gained by mitigation of the individualistic principle through 
mere removal of the harmful elements of competition. A modi- 
fied organization of the relations of labor, business, and society 
in general should bring in greater equality and justice and right- 
eousness in the reciprocal relationships between the propertied 
and the non-possessing classes.‘ The general character of this 
school opposing the liberal industrial system is plainly discernible: 
organization in place of atomization; limitation of competition 
and the strengthening of the weak elements through association; 
public regulation of business by law wherever association could not 
be effective; direct civic or communal intervention and initiative 
where the individual means are not sufficient; and all this from 
the viewpoint of justice, of protection of personality, of preventing 
the treatment of men as objects of exploitation. The point of 
departure for all these endeavors lies in the ideas which the legal 
and societary philosophy of the time had represented. First of 
all they spring from the consciousness that the societary relation- 
ships are not those of unconscious nature, but that they are con- 
trolled by the will of men and therefore by moral conceptions. 
The view of “society” as a community of life which was independ- 
ent although under the influence of the state led to these concep- 
tions. ‘Upon the fundamental idea that a distinction must be 
made between biirgerliche and politische society, soziale Politik 
has been built.”” In this way Riehl in 1851 expressed the signifi- 

t Vorlesungen tiber Sozialismus und soziale Fragen, Leipzig, 1847, p. 256. Roscher 
also recognized that the socialistic demands had points of attachment in the existing 
societary arrangement: “Uber Sozialismus und Kommunismus,” Zeitschrift f. 


Geschichtswissenschaft, 1845, 4. Bd., p. 42. 
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cance of that distinction for practical politics.. The tasks which 
were to be performed were not political in the sense of activities 
within the scope of the civil law, they were also not economico- 
political, because the purpose was not the increase of goods, that 
is, general wealth; the purpose consisted in the ordering of those 
relationships of men which are voluntarily arranged in society, 
and hence the endeavors after the reform of society received its 
name. They are accordingly not limiied to the organization of 
the industry of men, since society comprehends more relation- 
ships than those of industry, but the need of the reform was most 
intensely felt in connection with industry, because under the system 
of freedom industry had been the chief creator of dependence of 
some men upon others and of the possibility of the exploitation 
of one by another. To abolish this situation became a moral 
duty. Hence the labor question occupies the middle point of all 
social reforms, because here the great antithesis between possession 
and non-possession with its damaging consequences for our thought 
and action sets the task, ‘‘to find a form of societary life in which 
personal possession will be maintained and still no absolute hin- 
drances will be presented by it to the complete development of 
personality.” 

All the discussions of social reforms were consequently con- 
nected with the situation of laborers, were accompanied by labor 
agitations, and were supported by them. Hence the socio-political 
views in Germany gained definitely in precision and extension 
when Lassalle in 1862-64 set in motion the first great German 
labor movement. He had coined the socialistic ideas for circu- 
lation and had given them the stamp which had made them capable 
of currency. His seductive eloquence and brilliant rhetoric won 
over even political opponents, and especially the social politicians 
of the Catholic school followed in his train. Freiherr von Ketteler, 
bishop of Mainz, appropriated his representations and criticisms 
of the condition of the laborers,’ and the publicist Edmond Joerg 
published a history of socio-political parties in which the teachings 

* Die biirgerliche Gesellschaft, p. 5. 

2 Stein, Sozialismus und Kommunismus in Frankreich, 1. Aufl., p. 26. 


3 Die Arbeiterfrage und das Christenthum, 1864. 
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of Lassalle so far as they are of an economic nature furnished the 
standard of criticism.’ Joerg’s characterization of the socio- 
political currents observable in the various parties gives evidence 
of the great extent to which the soil of the liberal economic con- 
ception in the folk was already undermined at a time in which 
it was moving toward its highest influence upon economic policy. 
He could with justification write: ‘‘The modern theory of eco- 
nomics can no longer ignore the frightful opposition which has 
arisen against it, and within the labor world the new spirit has 
taken a powerful hold.’* In fact, at the beginning of the sixties 
the emergence of new conceptions among the representatives of 
national economy is evident. The unequivocal attitude of Hilde- 
brand, Schaffle, Kautz, and Dietzel has already been referred to. 
In 1864, Schmoller for the first time expressed himself on the labor 
question. His conceptions of industrial evolution still bear an 
optimistic stamp and show great appreciation of economic liberal- 
ism, but already the break with the ‘older, fatuous scientific 
conception” is perceptible, which conception scattered the opinion 
that ‘‘man cannot exercise a free molding force in economic life, 


as though little or nothing depended upon him and his moral 
culture.”” Schmoller urges, on the contrary, that, in fact, all 
men’s actions, the economic included, depend upon their ethical 
presuppositions. The natural articulation of society through the 
division of labor must always be furthermore a basis of duties, 
moral habits, and laws. ‘‘Progress in human freedom is never 


*The essays appeared in the Historisch-politische Blatter, 1864-66, and were 
published separately in 1867 under the title Geschichte der Sozialpolitischen Parteien 
in Deutschland. They are not really a history but rather a characterization of the 
socio-political tendencies. Joerg distinguishes (1) the liberal, the bourgeois party, 
the real representative of the controling industrial interests and industrial policy in 
which only a lean social liberalism which hopes for salvation from voluntary associa- 
tion makes itself felt (Schulze-Delitsch); (2) the conservative-guild party, which 
wants to revive the irrevocably outworn constitutional forms of manual labor; (3) the 
conservative-organizing tendency, which would create a new organization on the 
basis of right to labor which would be a defense against the preponderance of capitalis- 
tic control and would gradually accomplish a reconstruction of society; and (4) the 
radical social democratic party which looks to the state for a great saving act of the 
societary organization of production. 

2 Op. cit., p. 228. 

3“ Die Arbeiterfrage,” Preuss. Jahrbiicher, 14. und 15. Bd. 
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a progress in capriciousness, but a system of restrictions between 
compulsory law and free morality.” Along with this a fundamental 
view emerges that the whole economic life always moves upon 
the basis of the general moral philosophy and of the legal structure, 
and in closest connection with this view there is a second, namely, 
that the individual or the special class must be considered and 
judged never in and of itself but always in connection with all 
the rest of society and its purposes; so that the progress of each 
part always depends upon that of the whole. Therefore state 
initiative and individual initiative are not mutually exclusive but 
they are in the most intimate interconnection. The labor question 
especially calls for this co-operation in many directions: improve- 
ment of the standard of life of the laborers as the basis for the 
raising of the wage, prohibition of child-labor, limitation of the 
labor time, care for good housing, profit-sharing, associations, 
recognition of the unions are matters with reference to which 
initiative action must be taken, by public opinion and the church 
through exhortation, by the state and the community through 
compulsion, by the immediately interested persons themselves 
through their own initiative. 

About this time the philosopher F. A. Lange took his place in 
the ranks of the social politicians with his treatment of the labor 
question and his presentation of views upon social questions which 
were remarkably similar to those of Mill.t| Not of immediate 
significance for social polity, but of great influence upon the 
development of economic theory as a social theory, as well as for 
the founding of the theoretical social polity, was the second edition 
of Schaffle’s national economy which appeared in 1867, under the 
significant title, Das gesellschaftliche System der menschlichen 
Wirtschaft. In this book for the first time the economic forces 
which mold human society are grasped in their totality and the 
peculiarity of the two systems of organization, the private and the 
public, as well as their reciprocal relationships, limitations, and 
reactions, are displayed. The necessity of the employment of 
various driving forces, of a variety of societary organs, and of 

' Die Arbeiterfrage in ihrer Bedeutung fiir Gegenwart und Zukunft beleuchtet, 
1865; John Stuart Mill, Views of the Social Problem, 1866. 
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a multiplicity of public duties begotten of societary development 
comes clearly into view in this presentation. A few years later 
Schiffle showed what tasks followed for politics.‘ He said: 
“Not merely the state—I go farther and say all the civilizing 
powers of society must work upon social reform: science, literature, 
the press, art, pedagogics, the school, the church, and voluntary 
religious activity.’’ The state, to be sure, remains the chief factor, 
for the societary need of law and order advances with civilization 
and with the extension of the community. But although the 
public power is essential for the law, yet the whole societary 
arrangement must not be accomplished through compulsion. 
On the contrary, with advancing culture the voluntary principle 
finds increasing application. State initiative and self-reliance 
then co-operate, and no longer constitute an absolute antithesis. 
Conscientious investigation of social conditions places at the head 
of all measures the organization of laborers and managers, the 
installation of organs of economic inspection and control (Polizei). 
These latter should not abolish free competition, but they should 
afford protection for manufacturing and agricultural wage labor, 
and by means of a great system of special measures should raise 
the productivity of national industry and should insure the enter- 
prises of particular productive groups. 

Contemporary with the appearance of Schiffle’s Socialismus 
und Kapitalismus, other national economists published mono- 
graphs which plainly showed that a transformation had occurred 
in the science. In the preface to his history of the smal] industries 
in Germany in the nineteenth century, Schmoller confesses that 
he had formerly taken a too optimistic view, and that following 
the traditional notion of the liberal national economy he had 
regarded freedom of occupation as the exclusive means of salva- 
tion against all bad conditions. ‘‘The deeper my studies went 

the more did my earlier abstractions change into concrete 
discriminations, my highly colored optimism into the perception 
that of necessity there resulted from the great changes of our 


* Incidental to extensive discussion of socialism in the book Socialismus und 
Kapitalismus, mit besonderer Riicksicht auf Geschdfts- und Vermégensformen. Vortrdge 
sur Verséhnung der Gegensdtze von Lohnarbeit und Kapital, 1870. 
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time, along with splendid and unique progress, profound social 
and industrial evils; the nihilism of laissez faire, laissez passer 
was transformed into the demand for positive reform, and in this 
connection the reforms appeared to me always the chief matter, 
not the question whether state or society had to take them in 
hand.”’ Insumming up the results of his investigations he demands 
positive activity by individuals and organizations, by school and 
church, by state and community, to prevent further progress of 
inequality in possession and to insure the moral public control of 
competition which must still of necessity remain in a degree free. 
Sentences like the following show that Schmoller had gone over 
the grounds of the above-mentioned juridical philosophers and 
social politicians. ‘‘The popular consciousness will regard every 
existing inequality of property and income as tolerable which at 
least approximately corresponds with the personal qualities, with 
the moral and intellectual merits of the parties concerned and of 
the social class.”* ‘Property is not absolute. The value of 
property is always more a consequence of society than a merit of 
the individual: every individual is so thousand fold under obliga- 
tion to society and the state that his property is thinkable only 
with far-reaching obligations and burdens due to the whole.’” 

At the same time appeared Brentano’s studies of the English 
trade unions.2 They exhibited the limitations, the methods, the 
workings of labor organizations, which, resting on the basis of the 
given societary order, still accomplished a reform of the condi- 
tions of labor and an improvement of the conditions of the 
laboring classes. In all this a firm concrete foundation was 
given to the demand for the organization of labor that had sprung 
from theoretical philosophical! considerations, and had been for- 
mulated in a generalized shape. In the year 1871, von Scheel 
published his theory of the social question,‘ a work which elaborated 
the contradictions to which formal legal freedom and equality 
lead, as the development of society actually goes on, the industrial 
unfreedom and inequality which result, and it shows that only a 


1 Op. cit., p. 672. 2 Tbid., p. 686. 
3 Die Arbeitergilden, 1. Bd., 1870, 2. Bd., 1871. 


4 Die Theorie der sozialen Frage, 1871. 
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strengthening of the civic power as the supreme civilizing force, 
to the advantage of freedom and equality and the use of the means 
which legislation, supervision, and administration put at the dis- 
posal of the state, can lead to a sound societary organization. In 
the same year, Schénberg proposed the establishment of labor 
bureaus." These should have as their official scope the duty of 
precisely determining the material and social conditions of the 
wage laborers within their territory, and the tracing of all changes 
going forward in this direction, and as organs of reform they 
should everywhere promote and stimulate self-help and societary 
help, and after the enactment of laws for the protection of laborers 
should supervise their enforcement. Thus with the utmost 
clearness the conditions of laborers were lifted out of the circle of 
purely private matters and were advertised as the affairs of the 
public administration. In the autumn of the same year (1871) 
Adolph Wagner delivered his famous speech on the social problem.? 
In it he forcibly asserted that national economy must again take 
on more the character and the significance of an ethical science in 
order correctly to treat the social problem. He argued that the 
idea of the moral responsibility of the individual, the society, the 
state for the molding of industrial relations was again gaining in 
significance, as contrasted with the mere investigation of natural 
order and sequence. The consequence is a demand for the aboli- 
tion of luxury, for a better understanding between laborers and 
employers, for limitations of private holdings of land, in general 
for increase of state help and for a better distribution of the bur- 
dens of taxation. Labor commissions (Arbeiterkammern) on a 
legal basis should bring together laborers and managers for the 
orderly discussion of the questions at issue. Sometimes they should 
even settle the scale of wages. Decrease of the labor time, 
prohibition of Sunday labor, insurance of laborers in cases of sick- 
ness, disability, old age, care for widows and orphans are public 
duties. Likewise the improvement of comsumption through 
housing reforms, intellectual, moral, religious improvement of 
the lower classes, reform of taxation. ‘In this connection it is 
* Arbeitsimter, eine Aufgabe des Deutschen Reichs, 1871. 


? Rede tiber die soziale Frage, 1872. 
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certainly true that freedom is better than compulsion.”’ But 
the former presupposes much education, the latter is today not 
dispensable. “Nothing but extensive state intervention, nothing 
but the statutes and the compulsion of the state have in these 
respects brought the simplest duties of humanity and of Chris- 
tianity into effect. Hence self-help and state help. 

This speech was the focus of a campaign of argument within 
the liberal school in which the theoretical representatives of social 
politics were nicknamed socialists of the chair (Kathedersocialisten).' 
This was the express recognition of the new tendency as a socio- 
political school. An external union was presently accomplished. 
In the summer of 1872 a number of professors of national economy 
in connection with a few representatives of other callings agreed 
to hold regular meetings for the discussion of the social question 
in order to create a counterbalance against the harmful influence 
of the Manchester doctrine. The first congress met at Eisenach 
in October.2. In his opening address Schmoller referred to the 
leading ideas which had moved the signers of the call to promote 
the assembly in the hope of founding here a basis for the reform 
of social conditions. Survey of the psychological interrelation 
between the forms of the organization of industry and the whole 
moral condition of the nation was spoken of as a clue to the evils 
of the times. We have had in view too much the increase of 
production and too little the reciprocal effects of the new forms of 
organization upon men; we have not sufficiently regarded the 
increase of inequalities in property and income, the inadequacy 
of the life-conditions of the laboring classes and the emerging of 
their class consciousness. Reform is necessary not as a revision 
of the older measures nor as an overturning of all existing condi- 
tions, but as the development of an already existing beginning in 
social order which will adjust conflicting needs, especially through 
the energizing of the civic power in all divisions of industrial 
action. But a constantly increasing portion of the folk should be 
called to share in all the higher goods of civilization, of culture, 

‘Oppenheim, in Nationalzeitung, December, 1871: ‘“‘Manchesterschule und 
Kathedersozialismus,” published later as a pamphlet under the title: Der Katheder- 
sozialismus. 

?Cf. Dr. Else Conrad, Der Verein fiir Sozialpolitik, 1906, 1. u. 2. Kap. 
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and of well-being, as the ideal toward which in all this we must 
strive. Among current questions, the congress should discuss 
that of lockouts, of trade unions, factory legislation, and the 
housing question. 

Among the older representatives of national economy who 
took part in the discussions and the summoning of the congress 
were Roscher, Hildebrand, Knies, Ad. Wagner, Conrad, Knapp, 
Brentano, Schmoller, Mithoff, and Nasse. Besides these Cohn, 
Held, Neumann, von Scheel, and Schénberg took part in the con- 
gress. Among those not present the most eminent were Stein and 
Schiffle, who were connected throughout their whole literary 
past with the new movement. It was clear that German national 
economic science stood completely upon the ground of social 
economy. One year after the congress at Eisenach, it created 
for itself a rallying-point in the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik, which 
since that time has performed important services in the investi- 
gation of social conditions and in the discussion of reforms to be 
attempted. In correspondence with the program proposed for 
the session at Eisenach the work of the Verein was always planned 
to include preparation for the discussion of special concrete ques- 
tions in an objective way through a previous determination of 
facts, and the expression of opinion on the part of the various 
interested parties and observers; and it was the program to carry 
out the discussion in a scientific way. The Verein represented 
and still represents consequently not a fixed doctrine of social 
reform, and as little have the representatives of national economic 
science met upon a definite program. The socio-political ideas 
are not, like the economico-political ideas of liberalism, demands 
upon the basis of a simple and unitary principle. They rest upon 
recognition of the necessity of positive activity, not only on the 
part of individuals, but on the part of all the societary organs 
and powers. But many qualities and directions of these activities 
are appraised in different proportions. Even when there is con- 
siderable agreement upon fundamental questions, there is never- 
theless variety of judgments about special problems of practical 
politics. The most fundamental differences of opinion about 

Cf. Else Conrad, Der Verein fiir Sozialpolitik und seine Wirksamkeit auf 
dem Gebiete der gewerblichen Arbeiterfrage, 1906. 
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principle, aim, and limit of social polity when questions arise 
about the attitude of the individual toward the state, about the 
consequences which follow from the fundamental principles of 
freedom and equality, about the ways and means of distributing 
income, about the value of the different occupational strata, 
productive organizations, classes, etc. Foundation-laying dis- 
cussions of this sort are not numerous, yet Schaffle, Ad. Wagner, and 
Schmoller have worked upon them. With one accord, in spite 
of the various divergences upon details, they have endeavored to 
show that civilization and progress in society depend upon per- 
ception by the individual that he is not an end unto himself, but 
merely a member of the community. The supreme purpose 
moreover of the economic processes is the highest moralization 
of the community which in its complex articulation strives after 
the perfecting of the life of all. The process of the creation of 
income and property in the service of this purpose, through pro- 
duction and business, does not acknowledge the highest individual 
enjoyment, nor the enjoyment of any particular class, as its supreme 
principle, but it posits as the end the highest possible proportional 
and permanent aggregate satisfaction of the historically given 
society. This purpose, however, cannot be attained without the 
limitation of individual freedom, without civic constraint, without 
a complicated legal order, a complexity of societary organs with 
positive functions. Schiffle and Wagner had represented these 
ideas in their systems during the seventies, and especially Wagner 
had devoted a thorough discussion to the bases of economic theory 
so understood.’ Schmoller had an opportunity to declare him- 
self on this matter when he defended himself against the attacks 


* Schiffle, Das gesellschaftliche System der menschlichen Wirtschaft, 3. Aufl., 1873; 
Ad. Wagner, Allgemeine oder theoretische Volkswirtschaftslehre, Erster Theil, Grundle- 
gung, 2. Aufl., 1879 (3. Aufl., 1892-94). The philosophical foundation for social 
policy proposed by Ahrens and Réder is today still standard with the Catholic writers. 
Cf. Freiherr von Hertling, Kleine Schriften zur Zeitgeschichte und Politik, 1897 
(especially pp. 248f., on Naturrecht und Sozialpolitik); Franz Walter, Sozialpolitik 
und Moral, 1899; Pesch, Lehrbuch der Nationalékonomie, 1. Bd., Grundlegung, 
1905. These writers are particularly inclined to emphasize the organic articulation 
of society through which social politics derives an enlarged content. Hertling desig- 
nates as its task the guiding, assistance, and conciliation of the various social circles 
by means of the state and in the interest of the civic community. Op. cit., p. 254. 
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of Treitschke upon the socialists of the chair." In this defense 
Schmoller gave an account of the change which had taken place 
in the conception of the task of the science with respect to indus- 
trial phenomena, and at the same time he drew the base-line of 
the most general task of social reform. He indicates the progress 
and deepening of the science as compared with the older historical 
school which was the first to oppose the idea of a constant and 
normal form of industrial organization superior to the limitations 
of time and space. This was only a partial insight. The whole 
nature of industry is comprehended only when we perceive that 
the external natural technical facts of economic development are 
highly important, to be sure, but not the only decisive conditions 
for the form of industrial organization. Custom and law always 
co-operate, so that industry is always a product of the co-operation 
of natural and societary causes. Societary order, moral ideas, 
the legal institutions are not, however, constant factors, but they 
are dependent always upon the total civilization, upon culture 
and education, hence no individual and no class can raise a claim 
to the permanence of a given legal order. Rather does social 
progress consist in the fact that the principle of justice transforms 
existing law and so orders societary conditions that merit and 
power, performance, possession, and income, the societary value 
and the social position of men tend more and more to correspond. 
Our time has been responsible for much industrial wrong through 
industrial changes. It is our problem to remove this wrong by 
that kind of social reform the aim of which consists in restoration 
of harmonious relations between social classes, in elimination or 
mitigation of the wrong, in closer approximation to civic justice, 
in creation of a social legislation which shall guarantee a progress 
that shall include the moral and material uplifting of the lower 
and middle classes. 

With this conception national economy is lifted far above the 
scope of the task which was assigned to it as the theory of the 

* Treitschke’s monograph was entitled, “Der Sozialismus u. seine Génner,”’ 
Preuss. Jahrbiicher, 1874. Schmoller’s reply was published in the Jahrbuch f. 
Nationalok. u. Statistik, Bd. XXIII, 1874, and separately as a monograph in 178s. 
Schmoller’s fundamental views were expressed also in a later essay on justice in national 
industry in the Jahrbtich f. Gesetzgebung u. Volkswirtschaft, 1880 (cf. Zur Sosial- 
u. Gewerbepolitik, 1890, p. 204); further in his Grundriss der allgemeinen Volkswirt- 
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economic relationships of men by the founders of the science. 
It has become that which in the forties, in the presence of the new 
and strange phenomena in the life of people, was demanded; 
namely, a science of society (Gesellschaftswissenschaft). Whoever 
undertakes to comprehend the whole complex reality in industry 
must, in fact, investigate the life-conditions and life-manifestations 
of “society,” and this is the significance of the infusion of the 
socio-political ideas into the literature of national economy; that 
is, the result has been this expansion of view. Moreover historical 
experience and the basing of industrial institutions upon a juridical 
philosophy have significance only from the standpoint of societary 
science. For the economic factor considered in itself is in fact 
something constant in time and space, it shows the dependence 
of men upon quantities of goods. The limited expanse of the 
world of goods that are controllable or attainable in proportion 
to the unlimited scope of desire calls forth an industrial attitude 
among men which leads to a regular kind of conduct on the basis 
of exhibits of values which are determined by the psychological 
nature of man, and in their essence are always alike. It was 
this fact which came to the fore in the classical national economy 
and its theory. It must have consideration as a recognition of 
permanent value, for it shows us the bounds which are set to all 
the societary influences and to all moral volition. But it shows 
us nevertheless only the operation of a single condition of societary 
life. How the relationships of men shape themselves within these 
bounds is no longer dependent upon economic appraisal, it is 
rather a consequence of the moral ordering of life. To have shown 
this and to have made it a basis of the actions of men in society 
and in the state is the merit of that change which has been brought 
about through the infusion of the socio-political ideas into national 
economy. New tasks are therewith assigned to the science which 
the older science did not recognize. From a mere theory of industry 
it becomes a social theory. Its task is no longer merely to describe 
the simple correlation between goods and active self-interest. 
Its business is now to recognize this interdependence as also both 
cause and effect of other occurrences; and consequently its duty 
is to understand the course of industry under the influence of nature 
and of moralization in order that we may learn to control it. 
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GENERAL SOCIOLOGY' 


ALBION W. SMALL 
The University of Chicago 


Like all sciences which embrace fundamental principles and 
concrete elaborations of the same, sociology falls naturally into two 
parts. General sociology is study of the conditions (physical and 
psychical), elements, forms, forces, processes, results (at given 
stages), and implications of human association. Special sociology 
(“applied sociology,” ‘‘social technology,” ‘“‘Sozialpolitik’’) is 
procedure on the basis of a presupposed general sociology, par- 
ticularly upon the presumption of certain ascertained social values 
and corresponding purposes, to work out feasible programs for 
social co-operation which will assure progress toward attainment 
of the purposes. 

It will be convenient to amplify these descriptions by means, 
first, of a brief historical survey, and second, of further analysis. 

One of the least contested conventionalities of sociology is that 
Auguste Comte was its founder (Philosophie Positive, 6 vols., 1830- 
42). It does not detract from Comte’s merit, while it partially 
explains the sparse growth of sociology for a half-century after 
his first planting, to point out that a tedious work of clearing the 
ground was necessary before the kind of seed sown by Comte 
could be fruitful. It is instructive to recall certain almost for- 
gotten steps in the experience of bringing soil fit for the growth of 
modern social science under cultivation. 

The apogee of the speculative method of interpreting social 
phenomena was marked by Hegel’s lectures on the ‘‘ Philosophy of 
History”’ (1823-27). The finial of Hegel’s social philosophy is 
the “synthesis,” ‘‘The state is reason at its highest power.”’ 
An unfinished century of practical politics has meanwhile proved, 

* This paper and the one that follows by Dr. Henderson, were written for the 
Cyclopaedia of American Government, announced to appear in the near future. The 
papers together present a conspectus which should not be without value even to pro- 
fessional sociologists. Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. have courteously granted permis- 
sion for the present publication. 
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not by dialectics, but by its diplomacies, its international law, its 
Hague tribunal, its arbitration treaties, its voluntary associations, 
that the state is not reason at its highest power. Some of Hegel’s 
own contemporaries began to be skeptical of the Hegelian formula- 
tion of the congenital German presumption. Evidence was already 
visible that both power and reason existed in the world above and 
beyond the state. Accordingly, men began to reconsider the ques- 
tion, What is the state? Almost a generation after Hegel had 
pressed his method to its self-contradiction in drawing the dead- 
line of human development at the boundaries of the state, challenge 
of this arbitrariness first took its modern form. Whether with or 
without the Hegelian logic, the question, What is the state ? would 
inevitably have elicited answers, sooner or later, in terms of what 
the state is not. In fact, at the middle of the century, a number 
of men in unison, but with little if any knowledge of one another 
except in one or two instances, uttered virtually the same answer: 
“The state is not society. What then is society?”’ This question in 
effect opened up from a new direction the whole field of inquiry 
since occupied by the sociologists. There could be no development 
of the researches which Comte demanded till the minds of many 
men were fertilized by desire for objective knowledge of the social 
reality. 

At the same time it would be provincial and preposterous for 
the sociologists to claim that they alone have made the discoveries 
with which sociology is immediately concerned. All human expe- 
rience, and all social sciences as interpretations of that experience 
have co-operated in reaching perceptions which it is now the sociolo- 
gists’ division of labor to formulate, to systematize, and to evalu- 
ate as means of more penetrating interpretation of experience. 
In other words, the relation between general sociology and the 
social sciences as a whole bears close resemblances to the relation 
between historical methodology, as represented by Bernheim for 
instance, and the technique of particular historical investigations. 

Although the term “society” (for reasons which will be evident 
presently we are particularly concerned with the German equiva- 
lent Gesellschaft) is not a modern invention, it was not until the 
middle of the nineteenth century that serious attempts were made 
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to fashion that term into a tool of scientific precision. The names 
of Ahrens (Cours du droit naturel, 1839; Organische Staatslehre, 1850; 
Rechts philoso phie, 4th ed., 1852), von Mohl (Geschichte und Literatur 
der Staatswissenschaften, 3 vols., 1855), and Lorenz von Stein 
(Der Socialismus und Kommunismus des heutigen Frankreichs, 2d 
ed., 1848) may be selected to represent the mid-century effort to 
this end. Under the general title “Civic Sciences and Societary 
Sciences’ von Mohl sketched the fortunes of the concept “society” 
previous to his time, and attempted to show the need of a systera 
of societary sciences (op. cit., I, 67 f.). When the insurgency 
which was latent in the societary conception had reached expression 
in the group referred to, the principal variant from the prevalent 
orthodoxy was distinct affirmation of a somewhat, over and above 
the state, corresponding to the term “‘society.”” The problem then 
was to analyze the concepts “state” and “society” so as to deter- 
mine their relation to each other. The success of this mid-century 
out-reaching for a definition of “‘society’’ which would be a means 
of more precisely determining the state was dubious. One of the 
reasons is to be found in an association carried over from immemo- 
rial tradition of the state, and transferred in kind as a preconception 
of “‘society.”’ In brief, as the state was thought of in a mystical 
fashion as a power independent of persons, superior to persons, 
and transcendent over persons, so the initial attempts to compre- 
hend “society”’ did not untrammel themselves from a parallel 
mysticism. Certain obvious facts were observed and noted about 
spheres of human interests which were not coterminous with the 
realm of the state. Thus, von Mohl said (oP. cit., p. 70): 


Only recently have we come to the clear conception that the community 
life of men is by no means exhausted by life in the state, but that between the 
sphere of the individual personality and of the organized unity of popular life 
there is a collection of intermediate life phenomena which also have community 
objects as their purpose, which do not have their origin from the state or 
through it, although they are in existence in it, and that these are of the high- 
est significance for weal and woe. These two areas of thoughts and theories, 
which for more than two thousand years have seemed to be similar, or at most 
have been regarded as part and whole, have at length proved themselves to be 
essentially different, and must also be treated separately, so that in the future 
they will exist side by side as distinguished but not coequal divisions of human 
knowledge. 
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If we may venture to force these vaguenesses into the more 
literal terms of today, we find that at this stage of interpretation 
a certain type of spatial conception was the peculiar factor of 
unreality. “Sphere,” “area,” “intermediate life phenomena,” 
and the like are phrases which, as the context conclusively shows, 
connoted location as one of the chief stigmata of “society” in the 
same sense in which it was attributed to the state. “Society,” 
like the state, was somewhere, the two somewheres not coinciding 
in position; and the problem was primarily to mark their stations." 

It must be admitted that these propositions do not account for 
everything contained in theorizing about “state’’ and “society” 
of which they are affirmed. On the contrary, the main difficulty 
in discovering the clue to differences between earlier and later con- 
ceptions of “state” and “‘society”’ is that in so large a part of their 
concrete contents they look identical. It is only when we probe 
down to these antecedent notions that we find radical variation. 
Thus, von Mohl posits three cardinal human “conditions” (Zu- 
stinde), which appear to figure in his mind as intersecting planes of 
human life (and yet, by definition, not human life at all), or perhaps 
more nearly as interpenetrating nebulae of different composition 
(op. cit., pp. 88f.). In the first place, there is the “‘area of the 
individual personality,’ or “the great number of the particular 
: personalities existing side by side in time and space, and their rela- 
: tionships to like personalities.’’ In the second place, there is the 
§ area of the state, or “‘an organism of arrangements which in each 
case unites a number of persons living together in a limited space 
‘! into a unity with a total will, a total energy and pursuing common 
purposes.” In the third place, there is ‘society,’ i.e., a totality of 

associations” which can be located neither in the life-circle of the 
separate individuals nor in that of the state” (ibid., p. 98). Refer- 
ring to this third category von Mohl further specifies: 

These conditions are differentiated from the life of the individuals essen- 
tially in this respect, that in the former the central point always is the egotistic 

* Mr. Louis Wallis has suggested as a parallel to the above-described presumptions 
about the spatial location of “state” and “society” the condition of Job’s thoughts 
about Jehovah: Oh that I knew where I might find him! . . . . Behold, I go forward, 
but he is not there; and backward, but I cannot perceive him: on the left hand where 
he doth work, but I cannot behold him; he hideth himself on the right hand that I 
cannot see him” (Job 23:3, 8, 9). 
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purpose (Selbstzweck) of a single person, and everything may be considered 
merely in connection with the same. In the latter, on the contrary, a consider- 
able collection of persons is at the same time under corresponding influences 
of a common cause, and thus moved to community action. The essence of the 
individual life is selfish reference to itself. The essence of these spontaneous 
associations is extension and community. 

In a note von Mohl exposes the futility of his analysis more 
effectively than it could be done by a critic. He refers to the 
possible question: May there not, besides these three relationships 
of men to men, be others, and if that is the case, is it not necessary 
in order to discover the full truth, to investigate all of these at 
the same time? He replies: 

Undoubtedly there are, along with these three, other relationships of men 
to men, and among these many that are important: for instance, the family, 
the tribe, the associations of states; yet for the present purpose it is enough 
to investigate the three, because the others do not contribute to the understanding 
of the nature of society and of the state in themselves, and of their relationships to 
one another. It follows that taking them into account would merely confuse our 
survey and insight. (!!) 

Although political philosophy had arrived at a strong sense of 
the necessity of a social philosophy, its exclusions as thus indicated 
show that it was still a long way from a clue to an objective method 
of social interpretation. Nevertheless, von Mohl proceeds to 
develop an intricate scheme of ‘‘societary sciences,” to be worked 
out in close parallelism with the civic sciences as at that time 
defined. This whole mid-century movement, under the influence 
of a partially completed discovery that in addition to the state 
there are outlying human relationships not yet interpreted, marked 
an important advance toward positive social philosophy. It 
emphasized a need, although it did not accomplish much toward 
satisfying the demand. 

The immediate effects of these groping social interpretations 
upon the methodology of the social sciences are not easy to trace. 
For nearly a generation after the Ahrens-von Mohl group there was 
little to indicate vitality in the suggestion of “‘societary science.” 
In 1874, for example, Roscher declared that he was not impressed 
with the methodological importance of von Mohl’s proposals 
(National Oekonomik in Deutschland, p. 944). His reason was as 
fictitious as his foresight was fallible. He says: 
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A civic science without regard to these societary areas would be quite 
superficial. All the great statesmen have known that, since Plato and Aristotle. 
On the other hand, a theory of these societary areas without regard to the 
state [sic!] would be quite incomplete and impractical. 

He adds: 

Yet the whole proposal may be regarded as in several respects an impor- 
tant sign of the times. Thus a reaction against the empty formalism into 
which the greater part of our theories of natural rights and of constitutional- 
ism had degenerated; a protest against the excessive state-omnipotence to 
which the democracy of our times is inclined; a cry of warning to rouse the 
ruling and propertied classes from their complaisant contentment toward the 
fourth estate; a warning against that so customary ignoring, or even despis- 
ing of the smaller groups in the folk, although they alone are capable of sup- 
porting a genuinely vital and free folk-life; perhaps also a symptom of the 
degree in which, notably in Germany, folk-life and civic life had grown apart! 

Roscher undoubtedly voiced the impression of the maiority 
of his generation that, so far as serious science was concerned, the 
societary suggestion was a closed incident. But a new generation 
was already on the stage, and even the older generation had not 
yet uttered its last word on the subject of “‘society.”” The Verein 
fiir Sozialpolitik was born before Roscher’s book appeared. That 
organization proved to be, in spirit and in practice, if not as pro- 
foundly as might be in confession, a vindication of the social idea 
(vid. below, p. 213). Almost at the same moment with the publi- 
cation of Roscher’s book, Schiffle was writing the preface of Bau 
und Leben des socialen Koérpers (1875), and Spencer was delivering 
the first instalment of Principles of Sociology (1874-77). “Society” 
had been rediscovered by a publicist whom Roscher himself had 
called ‘“‘certainly one of the foremost economists of our time’”’ (op. 
cit., p. 1042), and by a cosmic philosopher who was doing more 
than any contemporary to advise the world of the significance of 
Charles Darwin’s generalizations. Both of these writers were ridi- 
culed and abused, but the opposition attacked non-essentials and 
was blind to that part of their work which marked an achievement 
in objective apprehension of human reality. Both overworked 
biological analogies as vehicles for exposition of the interconnections 
between human facts; but all their crudities of method were out- 
weighed by their service in visualizing literal relations between 
different human activities. Schiaffle and Spencer had outgrown 
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the obsessions which credited “state” and “society” with 
“‘spheres”’ set off in mystical ways from persons. They had 
advanced to the perception that human experience, from earliest 
to latest, is a function of innumerable group relationships. Their 
problem then was to make out the different orders of groups which 
are visible in human experience, and to define the typical forms of 
reciprocal influence which these groups exhibit. We may charac- 
terize the Schiffle-Spencer stage of societary interpretation as 
assured of the continuity of human relationships, of interconnec- 
tions of personal actions and reactions, from the minutest or most 
casual human group out to the most comprehensive and permanent, 
as having made a creditable beginning of analyzing the social 
groups and their interactions, from family to humanity, and (per- 
haps most significant of all) as having in principle suspended all 
favoritism toward particular types of groups. The clue which 
their analyses followed was that society is a plexus of personal 
reactions mediated through institutions or groups. One among 
these reaction-exchanges was the state; but the state was no 
longer presumed to be in the last analysis of a radically different 
origin, office or essence from any other group in the system. It 
simply had to pass muster with the other groups, on the merits or 
the demerits of its performance. 

It would be imprudent to allege that the sociologists since the 
Schiffle-Spencer period have discovered anything which was not 
implicitly in the two works named. Purposely waiving that issue, 
we need assert only that subsequent observations of human phe- 
nomena have resulted in reconstructions which contrast sharply, 
in form, in details of content, and in effect upon mental and moral 
attitude, with the sociological interpretations of that earlier date. 
This proposition is true in different particulars, in the variations of 
sociological theory peculiar to different countries. The limits of 
this article permit illustration of the divergence in a single case only. 

Until quite recently, sociology has languished in England, while 
it has flourished in the United States. One of the decisive reasons 
for the English side of this contrast was a diversion created by an 
antecedent question which arrested the development of purely 
sociological theory. It seems paradoxical that the chief popularizer 
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of the evolutionary idea should have proved a hindrance to the 
growth of constructive sociology. In England, at least, that was 
the case in a high degree in this way: evolutionism, and particu- 
larly Spencer’s version of evolution, was understood to make for 
the conclusion, that modification of the workings of physical laws 
by human volition is impossible. It is an open question whether 
Spencer was rnore sinned against or sinning in the creation of this 
impression. At all events, sociology for a time almost disappeared 
in England, while the mental attitude which obstructed sociological 
progress found its support in a conception of evolution supposed 
to have been sponsored by Spencer. If the last word of science | 
was that evolutionary human improvement is a delusion, that men / 
must wait for physical laws automatically to work out all the? 
human salvation that is possible, no sufficient motive was left for? 
attempting to lay a scientific foundation for ameliorative effort. % 
Anything in excess of mere historical review of past evolution would ‘ 
be futile. It came about, therefore, that sociological initiative in 
England during the past thirty years has tended predominantly 
either into superficial empirics, or into the field of “eugenics.” 
This latter development is quite in character, because in the phe- 
nomena of breeding, if anywhere, facts may be ascertained and 
inferences drawn with a minimum of shock to the preconception 
that the conditions concerned are exclusively physical. The most 
convincing picture of this situation, because it is unintended, may 
be found in the little book Social Evolution and Political Theory 
(1911), by Hobhouse, one of the few men in England whose 
sociology has not remained insular. 

The case in the United States is very different. In 1883, Lester 
F. Ward, a botanist, qualified as Spencer never was by first-hand 
study of Organic phenomena to speak as an evolutionist, published 
in two volumes the work Dynamic Sociology. It performed the 
service of convincing a generation of budding American sociologists 
that the suspected Conflict between evolution and human effort 
was a false issue. ~The fictitious dilemma between evolution and 
enterprise has consequently never visibly embarrassed sociological 
thinking in this country. In Ward’s preface was this declaration 
of independence: 
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Just as Comte could complain that the philosophy of Hobbes, Locke, and 
Voltaire was negative, so it may now be maintained that the school of Mill, 
Spencer, and Fiske is also negative. From the purely statical stage of the 
former the latter has only advanced to the passively dynamic stage, which 
recognizes only the changes wrought by Nature unassisted by Art; but before 
the science of society can be truly founded another advance must be made 
and the actively dynamic stage reached, in which social phenomena shall be 
contemplated as capable of intelligent control by society itself in its own 
interest. 

Contempt for sociology has often been expressed in Europe in 
the phrase, “the American science.” ‘The slur is an ungraciously 
masked tribute. While work of the first rank in the field of general 
sociology has been done in Europe during the past quarter-century, 
the most effective work has been done in the United States. This has 
been due less to the exceptional originality of detached individual 
achievements than to actual, though not formal, division of labor 
carried on with progressive consciousness of common purpose. An 
increasing number of scholars prompted by fundamentally identical 
interests have devoted themselves to different phases of pending 
problems within the range indicated by our description of general 
sociology. They have subjected one another’s work to searching and 
stimulating criticism. There have been few instances in the history 
of science in which the circumstances were more favorable to positive 
results. No vested orthodoxy existed which could prejudice con- 
clusions. By tacit consent, the work to be done was undertaken 
as search into relationships which had never been fairly explored. 
The very fact that many men entered upon this search from almost 
as many different approaches insured multiple checks upon the 
returns. The outcome up to date would doubtless be variously 
appraised by different participants in this virtual co-operation, and 
it would be impossible to obtain a consensus about the relative 
importance of different pieces of work which have been positive 
or negative factors in reaching the present status of the inquiry. 
Without attempting to pass upon details of this sort, we venture 
to describe that which is today common to American workers in 
the field of general sociology as follows: 

We have arrived at ability to state fundamental problems of 
sociology in substantially this form, viz.: Under what categories 
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is it necessary to think human experience, if it is to be presented 
objectively, and what are the typical relationships between activities 
assembled under the several categories? Without comment on the 
magnitude of this achievement in itself, as a means of controlling 
and co-ordinating investigation, it must be added that the first 
formal answer which we now give to the question is also of inesti- 
mable methodological importance, viz.: We now say that human 
experience is chiefly an affair of associatings between persons, in__ 
their copings with the physical and psychical conditions to which 
they are subject. That is, presupposing the physical factors, and 
also the consciousness factors into which personality may be 
resolved (both of which groups of factors are in the first instance 
problems not of general sociology at all but of other disciplines), 
“experience,” which presents the problems of sociology, is the 
phenomena of the lives of persons in the course of developing 
and using their endowment as sentient beings. Experience then 
is never strictly solipsistic. It is always social. Accordingly, to 
speak after the manner of the Schoolmen, the categories ‘“ expe- 
rience’? and “association” are to each other as substance and 
attribute. That is, they are interchangeable for certain alternative 
purposes. The fundamental problem of sociology thereupon falls 
into the specfic problems of discovering the categories under which 
the different orders of associatings observed in experience must be 
subsumed. 

There is little difference of opinion among American sociolo- 
gists today over the further proposition that sociological categories 
will be adequate in the degree in which they connote prevalence of 
movement over status. That is, experience reveals to us more 
meaning under the aspect of activity than of fixity. This is of 
course merely a detail implied in the evolutionary conception. 
Accordingly, the category social process has become a cardinal 
means of sociological interpretation (Ratzenhofer, Sociologische 
Erkenntnis, 1898, chap. iv. Cf. Small, General Sociology, Index 
title, “Process, social”). ‘‘The process conception of life,” or 
“the social process,” is a phrase that has only recently come into 
standard usage among social scientists, and it marks a develop- 
ment of social self-consciousness which cost the labors of many 
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thinkers during a half-century. Analysis of experience is carried 
on by sociologists today with reference less to what is existing than 
to what is doing and becoming in a given passage of experience. 
Described with respect to form rather than content, the social 
process is a tide of separating and blending social processes, con- 
sisting of incessant decomposition and recomposition of relations 
within persons and between persons in a continuous evolution of 
types of persons and associations. (Cf. Ross, Foundations of 
Sociology, pp. 91-99, 150.) 

All this apparently sterile labor, therefore, of determining the 
categories in accordance with which experience unfolds, is in fact 
the most basic work thus far performed for sophistication of the 
social sciences. It marks the latest gains of social self-consciousness 
in out-growing the condition of “seeing men as trees walking.” 
In other words, the social reality is a ‘‘going affair.” The entities 
which men used to think they found when they inspected life turn 
out to be cross-sections of a continuity of personal becomings. 
The myth “individual” has given place to the socius (Baldwin, 
Social and Ethical Interpretations, p. 24; Giddings, Elements of 
Sociology, pp. 10, 34, 161, ff.). Each grouping of sociz, from the 
simplest sexual mating up to the collidings of civilizations, tells 
its full story, not in terms of what it is, at a given time. That is 
merely a moment in the process. The completer report combines 
what the relationship was, but is no longer, what it is tending to 
be, and what our present insight indicates that it should be. Inci- 
dentally, therefore, “‘the state’ in the traditional sense, the sense 
which vitiated most of Spencer’s political reasonings, the sense 
which still frequently confuses the minds of legislators and jurists 
and executives, falls into the rank of a discredited hypothesis. 
The concept “‘state” of the older political philosophies was used 
as a term in a type of reasoning which authorized transfer of general 
propositions illustrated by the Pharaohs’ ‘“‘state,”’ the Sultan’s 
“state,” or the Czar’s “state’’ to the “state” of Englishmen, 
Frenchmen, Germans, or Americans. This is as far from objec- 
tivity as it would be if the concept “matter” were held to justify 
specific affirmations about radium or sodium or oxygen, merely 
because the same had been illustrated in the behavior of ice or iron 
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or hydrogen. In the last analysis, the “state” is merely a con- 
venient term of inclusion for all the compulsory ways in which the 
persons of a more or less accidentally determined territory are 
co-operating at a given time in adjustment both of their common 
and their particular interests. This co-operating may not be 
stated as though it were yesterday, today, and forever the same. 
It is always a function of the associatings of past, present, and 
future persons. It is therefore, like the rest of human experience, 
a congeries of relationships in the course of evolution. 

The like is true of the category “society.” It is still a term 
of convenience, but with less prospect than ever of becoming a 
tool of precision. What we actually find where the term “‘society’’ 
was once aes. 9 to fix bounds, is merely an indefinite range of 


co-operatings y denoted ‘by the term “state.” Several 
years ago an American sociologist crystallized this perception into 
the aphorism, “Society is virtually a verbal noun” (Hayes, A meri- 
can Journal of Sociology, XI, 36). We may generalize the proposi- 
tion. If we should invent a vocabulary along the lines cautiously 
followed in this article, that is, a terminology to correspond with 
all we can now see in the light of the process concept, we should 
probably seem even to some of our own number to be compounding 
pedantry. As we now interpret experience, however, each noun 
which stands primarily for a social situation or condition would 
have to appear in a verbal form if it suggested our whole thought. 
Thus, when we say “individuals,” or “groups,”’ or “associations,” 
or “functions,” or “institutions,” and so on, we really mean 
“individualizings,” or “groupings,” or “‘associatings,”’ or “function- 
ings,” or “institutionalizings,” etc. That is, experience makes 
itself known to us in the form of incessant repersonalizings of 
persons and rearrangings of arrangements; and this element of 
becoming is the most decisive factor in our understanding of any 
portion of experience. 

It should go without saying that at least embryonic sense of 
proportion is assumed as a precondition of using sociological 
categories. The ratio in which the aspects of status and of move- 
ment are to be reckoned as meaning factors in a given case must 
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always be a matter of judgment. A desperate criminal at large, 
a starving family, an epidemic, is first and foremost a very present 
fact, to be dealt with as such. On the other hand, the factors which 
predetermine crime, poverty, disease, or the elements which should 
find their reckoning in a national tariff, conservation, or arbitra- 
tion policy reach far back and far forward, and they consequently 
call for consideration and action very different from that appro- 
priate to a specific case. 

Thus far we have spoken almost exclusively of the formal side 
of experience. In the mere matter of terms, sociologists are nearer 
uniformity in their symbols for the modes of experience than in 
categories for the content of experience. In spirit, however, they 
have steadily been approaching unanimity in the conviction that 
the social process must be understood as of, by, and for persons, 
and that appraisals of given stages of the process must turn upon 
their visible output in personalizings and associatings of enlarged 
scope and improved quality. 

“The supreme result of efficient social organization and the 
supreme test of efficiency is the development of the socius, or the 
personality of the social man. If the man himself becomes less 
social, less rational, less manly; if he falls from the highest type, 
which seeks self-realization, to one of those lower types that mani- 
fest only the primitive virtues of power; if he becomes non-social 
or anti-social—the social organization, whatever its apparent 
merits, is failing to achieve its supreme object. If, on the con- 
trary, the man is becoming ever better as a human being, more 
rational, more sympathetic, with an ever-broadening conscious- 
ness of kind—then, whatever its apparent defects, the social organ- 
ization is sound and efficient” (Giddings, Elements of Sociology, 
p. 320). ‘‘Men’s experience is the evolution of human values”’ 
(Small, The Meaning of Social Science, p. 137). Considered on 
the side of content, some shaping of the concept human realization, 
as a consummation not to be defined a priori but to be built up by 
accumulatings and expandings and adjustings of concepts of personal 
qualities, both within persons and between persons, is becoming 
the normative category of experience. 

It is not practicable within the limits of this article to speak 
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of the more particular sociological categories. They seem to be 
more heterogeneous than they are, because they have been worked 
out from the standpoint of different planes of relationship within 
the social process. Some of the best-known groups of categories 
may be found in the following works: from the standpoint of social 
genesis: Giddings, Principles of Sociology; Inductive Sociology; 
Sumner, Folkways; Thomas, Source Book of Social Origins; 
Howard, History of Matrimonial Institutions; social forms: Sim- 
mel, Soziologie; social forces: Ward, Psychic Factors of Civilization, 
Pure Sociology, Applied Sociology; social psychology: Cooley, 
Human Nature and the Social Order, and Social Organization, the 
two last named books at the same time the fullest exposition of the 
category ‘“‘social organization”; social control: Ross, Social 
Control. 

In thus describing the distinctive work of general sociology, we 
have indirectly expanded our description of special sociology." 
There either is, or there is developing, a peculiar technique and 
technology for each division and subdivision of deliberate effort 
for social improvement. The respective technologies are systematic 
programs for promoting the health, wealth, and culture interests 
of the groups with which each is primarily concerned: the family, 
the industrial group, the urban group, the rural group, the criminal 
group, etc. In so far as these technologies are scientifically 
founded, they presuppose the categories to which we have referred, 
and they make use of these categories not only in analyzing the 
group situations and tendencies, but also in determining the rational 
group purposes. This was memorably illustrated in the platform 
adopted at its organization by the Verein fiir Sozialpolitik, perhaps 
the most influential voluntary organization in the world for pro- 
moting social technology. That creed was a particular rendering 
of the human realization category. It may be summarized in the 
proposition reiterated by Schmoller in many variations: ‘ Every 
member of the community should be put in a way to share in all the 
developing goods of civilization.” 

The most instructive résumé that has been written of the 
influence of the social idea is the contribution of Professor von 


* Cf. Dr. Henderson’s paper following this. 
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Philippovich, entitled “The Infusion of Socio-political Ideas into 
the Literature of German Economics,” in the second of the two 
volumes dedicated on his seventieth birthday to Professor Schmoller. 
The estimate is especially valuable because it is the judgment not 
of a sociologist but of an economist. The closing sentences of the 


monograph are these: 


How the relationships of men take place . . . . is no longer dependent 
upon economic appraisal, it is rather a consequence of the moral ordering of 
life. To have shown this, and to have made it a basis of the actions of men in 
society and in the state, is the merit of that change which has been brought 
about through the infusion of the socio-political ideas into national economy. 
New tasks are therewith assigned to the science which the older science did 
not recognize. From a mere theory of industry it becomes a social theory. 
Its task is no longer merely to describe the simple correlation between goods 
and active self-interest. Its business is now to recognize this interdepend- 
ence as also both cause and effect of other occurrences; and consequently its 
duty is to understand the course of industry under the influence of nature 
and of moralization in order that we may learn to control it." 


* For the whole paragraph, vid. above, p. 199. 


APPLIED SOCIOLOGY (OR SOCIAL TECHNOLOGY) 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
The University of Chicago 

German economists find it convenient to distinguish between 
general (theoretical) and special (practical) economics. There is 
an important and significant difference between the divisions of 
social technology here proposed and the divisions commonly used 
in practical economics and economic politics. In the latter the 
divisions are based on the specialization of labor and branches of 
industry or commerce; as the economics of banking, insurance, 
railroads, agriculture. In practical sociology, because it deals 
directly with humanity, the divisions should be based on natural 
groups of persons, as families, communities, classes. It is convenient 
in sociology to follow the hint of economists and cultivate general 
and practical sociology. Social technology starts from the analysis 
of social groupings and interests furnished by general sociology, 
and it is modified at every step by advance in knowledge in all 
the fields of science. At a given moment, however, all available 
knowledge must be utilized for achievement; there is no final 
“solution” of social problems. The physician must each day do 
the best he can in his science and art of healing, well aware that 
tomorrow a laboratory bulletin may place him under moral obli- 
gation to adopt entirely different means. Herbert Spencer showed 
that science is just common knowledge carried to the highest 
possible degree of completeness and accuracy. Whenever an 
intelligent citizen adopts a principle of personal conduct he takes 
into account all the interests and consequences he can remember 
or discover. 

He may abstract any one of them for thorough examination, 
but if he consciously omits any one in his life plan, he is that far 
immoral, and knows it. We can illustrate the scope of social 
technology by what constantly happens in a chance group of 
farmers or in the deliberate discussions of a village improvement 
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society when the “general welfare” is under consideration. The 
range of topics is as wide as the urban newspaper. The farmer 
suggests one set of phenomena, the storekeeper another, the doctor 
another, the county editor many things, and the visiting commercial 
traveler touches all. They may call in a lawyer to formulate 
local regulations or a bill for a law, but their plans look more to 
future achievements than to salted precedents. They know that 
they must agree on a policy because they must live together, and 
must find a practicable method of realizing the covenanted end. 
Thus they are social technologists. Certainly with wider and 
clearer vision and fuller knowledge their policy would be more 
adequate; and it is here that applied social science can help them. 

Each “‘socius”’ has in his nature all the needs of all men, with- 
out exception, but feels them as wants in varying degrees. Each 
“‘socius’’ must use all the institutions of society and all the forms 
of knowledge. He goes to specialists, as lawyers, teachers, physi- 
cians, for expert professional service; but he must possess enough 
“world ideas” to live in association with his neighbors. Every 
man and woman of social position above the lowest is compelled 


to form some kind of a judgment, favorable or adverse, in regard 
to scores of ameliorative and reform movements started by spe- 
cialists or fanatics. By appeals in circulars, newspapers, letters, 


and interviews citizens are made to say “yes”’ or “‘no”’ to these 
multifarious calls. A refusal is a judgment and a decision involv- 
ing responsibility. It is evident that answers to requests ought to 
be as intelligent as possible, whether we help or decline to help 
with time, money, influence, labor. An intelligent judgment is 
possible only after a survey of the entire field, and this survey 
cannot be made by any one person; it is a product of well 
co-ordinated rational labor. 

The “‘practical’’ man who despises theory is the most obstinate 
theorist; he is sure of his experience, but he is sometimes slow to 
learn of the world’s experience; he may lose years in trying an 
experiment which has often been tried by others. 

All forms of science culminate in applied sociology. It is 
only when they co-operate that they are fully rational. 

Sir H. S. Maine (Village Communities, p. 230) said: “It is 
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not the business of the scientific historical inquirer to assert good 
or evil of any particular institution. He deals with its existence 
and development, not with its expediency.’’ But this aspect of 
science satisfies only one of the many needs of humanity, the 
desire for knowledge. Social technology does deal with ‘expe- 
diency,” if by that we mean the actual adaptation of institutions 
to human welfare. In this wide sense a course of conduct is 
ethically “good” when it actually tends to promote ail forms of 
welfare for the entire community under consideration; and ‘ expe- 
diency,” rationally interpreted, becomes the supreme test of con- 
duct. Where the “scientific historical inquirer” leaves off, the 
practical sociologist begins; but he does not leave the solid ground 
laid in scientific inquiry; he judges by consequences. 

A. Wagner’ declares that the social sciences differ from the 
sciences of nature in the scope of their tasks. All the sciences in 
common seek to establish (1) the facts and (2) the tendencies 
of the phenomena studied, and (3) to explain these facts in a causal 
series. But the sciences of society go farther and inquire (1) 
What is the value of the facts for human society? (2) What 
ought to be? and (3) How can the end be progressively realized? 
In the purely theoretical sciences the task is to learn in order to 
know; in the social sciences we learn in order to control means 
and ends; but in both cases knowledge is the object of the scientific 
discipline. 

The scope of practical sociology is indicated in this descrip- 
tion of the objects of the study: “Those modifications of society 
which are brought about by the social will, equipped with adequate 
knowledge, using appropriate means, and striving toward an 
intelligently conceived goal’’ (E. A. Ross). 

Social technology must start with an analysis of desirable 
ends of concerted volition analyzed by psychology, revealed in 
history, widely presented in art and literature, and justified by 
social! philosophy. Human purpose directed to desirable ends is 
an objective fact, like a star or a crystal. Granted that not all 
social changes are due to concerted human volition, and that many 
changes can be traced to external nature and unthinking custom, 


* Grundlegung der politischen Okonomie, 3. Aufl., 1. Band, 2. K., S. 144-45. 
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still men do co-operate consciously to improve their condition and 
they sometimes succeed. The ends are in human nature and they 
come out in deeds, laws, institutions, works. 

These desires and volitions are themselves causal factors;' 
they act upon the materials and forces of nature, using them to 
accomplish desired ends. Knowledge, science, is the instrument 
of achievement. 

Practical sociology attempts to comprehend in an intellectual 
system the complex of conditions in which the accepted ends of 
human life may best be realized. This “theory,” or intellectual 
control, is necessary to furnish the most effective and economical 
method of actual achievement. 

While the material objects of desire are beyond counting and 
infinitely varied, the ends or interests themselves may be analyzed 
and classified.2. (1) There are the desires on whose satisfaction 
depend the physical integrity and power of the individual and the 
perpetuation of human life, as the appetites of hunger, thirst, sex. 
(2) There are the desires whose satisfaction in control of nature 
is necessary to all other satisfactions and whose activities are the 
special field of economics. These are means to other ends, but 
come to be almost idealized as ultimate in wealth, commerce, 
industry. (3) There are the higher desires which have been evolved 
in civilized man and are the springs of interest and achievement in 
science, art, companionship, morality, government, religion, and 
the social institutions which are created for their furtherance. 
(4) There are the agencies of order, security, and liberty which 
are idealized as political ends, but are really only means to social 
ends. The system of means and measures for the satisfaction 
of these desires may be studied in various ways. The complex 
whole must be viewed in various aspects, without forgetting that 
society is one and its interests not divided into independent parts. 
As soon as we attempt to invent and apply a “technique” we 
must find a different set of tools for each achievement. Analysis 


*L. F. Ward, Dynamic Sociology, rendered a great service in making this clear. 


2 This has been done many times, as by Plato and Aristotle, by ethical writers 
and psychologists; more definitely of late by A. W. Small, General Sociology, and by 
E. A. Ross, Foundations of Sociology. 
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is imposed on us by the limitation of our focal field. The division 
here offered is merely a convenience, a tentative device, which 
may easily be rejected for a better. We may in turn inquire how 
the ends of welfare (desires, interests) may best be promoted in 
the family, the rural community, the urban community, the 
commonwealth, the nation, the world of international law and 
civilization, humanity. This study may be followed or accom- 
panied by an investigation of the regulative principles found in 
the best methods of dealing with particular groups of human 
beings having many traits in common: the depressed, the abnormal, 
the anti-social. We may also isolate for study the interests of the 
wage-earners and the “‘social politics” which have grown out of 
attempts to improve their conditions. 

We select for illustration of the procedure of practical sociology 
what might be done by a large group of men and women of light 
and leading for their commonwealth. The very name “‘common- 
wealth” shows that we are not making an appeal to credulity but 
to common-sense; for the word is proof that Aristotle’s definition 
still has vital meaning: the state is a people living a common life 
te a noble end. We can easily imagine a conference of persons 
representing science, business, art, religion, government, recreation, 
uniting to make a working program for the welfare of the whole 
people. It is not necessary that they should be formally elected; 
their decisions would have no more authority than the wisdom 
they embody. Such a conference would agree that all the ele- 
ments of welfare should be considered; that no group of persons 
should be neglected; that health, wealth, and culture for all 
citizens should be taken into account. Then they would adopt 
some natural division of labor. The physicians and engineers 
would be regarded as responsible for leadership in matters of 
public health, and they would formulate the demands of modern 
sanitary science. The teachers would be requested to standardize 
the work of the schools. The artists would agree upon the require- 
ments of the people in relation to the works of beauty. Those 
who cared specially for the destitute, and had studied their needs, 
would draw up one part of the program and justify it. Those who 
had given long thought to the wage-earners would set up a standard 
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of treatment for them. In each group “practical” men of wide 
vision would be an essential factor, as nitrogen in the atmosphere 
is necessary lest the oxygen, in a fit of academic enthusiasm, burn 
up the breathing organs. Such a conference would bring together 
all these specialists and experts, from time to time, and, with the 
help of a small committee, would seek to systematize and combine 
all the recommendations into a consistent plan. By repeated 
discussions and critical tests the economic physical and constitu- 
tional tests would be applied. The rudiments of such a process 
may be found already in the legislative reference bureau in Wis- 
consin; but legislation is only one method of furthering the general 
welfare. 

Recent decisions of our Supreme Court encourage us to develop 
our social technology; for that august body, more respected than 
any other in our land, has distinctly taught that ultimately the 
Constitution will not be found in antagonism to any proved measure 
for achieving general welfare.* Indeed the Constitution itself was 
framed for this high purpose and nothing lower. Thus we see 
the relation of pratical sociology to law and to the teaching of law; 
it is the discipline which reveals what law ought to become. Courts 
of final resort are not ruled absolutely by precedents and legal 
fictions, and legislatures may change law in the direction of improve- 
ment. To confine the study of lawyers entirely to decisions and 
precedents is to render them incapable of keeping pace with the 
vital process of a noble science. Here also is the test of the pre- 
tensions of practical sociology; it must become competent to give 
proof beyond reasonable ground for doubt that its program will 
actually promote the common welfare. 

Practical sociology offers a method of criticism of any complex 
of social arrangements. Its standard of judgment is the degree 
of adaptation of institutions or conduct to the conditions of general 
welfare. Thus it helps to correct the vision of the Overman who 
regards other men as his tools; the estimate of the manufacturer 
who looks upon his employees as only so many “hands”; the 
philosophy of the exclusive trade unionist who considers bombs 
as fair in war; the pedantic Brahmin, who has contempt for the 


* F, Kelley, Some Ethical Gaines through Legislation; Goodnow, Social Reform. 
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unlettered. The “economic interpretation of history”’ is shown 
to be partial, and the economic end as only a preliminary means. 
No doubt all this involves immense intellectual labor; but a view 
of life less comprehensive cannot be accepted as satisfactory; 
and so long as any interest or any group of humanity is ignored, 
so long our judgment of a tradition of social conduct must fall 
short of being scientific as well as ethical. 

It is not an objection to our claim for practical sociology that 
no one man can master it in all its details and applications. That 
is true of all the sciences and scientific disciplines. A scientific 
discipline is justified if it furnish an instrument of analysis and 
synthesis and disclose the fundamental principles of the subject. 
Encyclopedias of information and monographs of intensive 
specialists are also necessary to furnish humanity with the knowl- 
edge which has been discovered by myriads of investigators in the 
republic of letters and of practice. One of the intellectual needs 
of the world is also a practical need, 

Nur im Ganzen, Guten, Schénen 
Resolut zu leben. 

The problem of practical or applied sociology is the rational 
and just division of the inheritance of civilization. The value 
of the sciences lies in their service as means of control of all forces 
and materials for the satisfaction of human needs. The diffusion 
of knowledge of science is certainly one of the essential methods 
by which members of the race can come into the enjoyment of 
what belongs, not to a few men, but to the race." A _ people 
intellectually stagnant, stupid, indifferent can have neither the 
ambition nor the skill to take possession of the vast material 
and ideal wealth which has come down to us from the past or been 
achieved in recent times. The general diffusion of knowledge 
must, therefore, form a part of the program upon which practical 
sociology is working. It may or may not be inconsistent with 
this statement, but only an application, if we insist that improve- 
ment of the race also depends on bringing into the range of interests 
of the people the objects of art, the works of literature, the expres- 
sions of spiritual vision, the interpretations of the values of existence. 


*L. F. Ward makes this the fundamental method. See his Applied Sociology. 
For elaborate analysis of the field of social technology, see A. W. Small, General Sociology: 


THE VARIABILITY OF THE POPULAR VOTE AT 
PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


F. STUART CHAPIN 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 

The stability of political tradition is a condition of considerable 
sociological importance. If political traditions are relatively stable 
they will furnish under ordinary conditions the guaranty of a con- 
sistent public policy. If political traditions are rigid and inelastic 
then public policy will not be likely to show a progressive adapta- 
tion to the changing social and economic conditions of national 
life. From being a source of strength their inertia will become an 
obstacle to advancement. If they find their only justification in 
precedent, in use and wont, their approval in mystic sanction and 
appeal to sentiment alone, then these political traditions will cease 
to be guaranties of progressive public policies. If, on the other 
hand, political traditions are unstable and vaporous, if they rest 
upon wild fancy divorced from fact, and if they depend for their 
potency upon emotional display or mob action, then the situation 
is equally unfortunate. 

The group of partisans which adheres to a political tradition is 
a composite aggregate. It is never an unmixed product consisting 
entirely of those who follow its tenets with blind allegiance. Nor 
does it consist alone of individuals whose stand is the result ot 
reasoned action. Large numbers have ranged themselves by per- 
sonal feeling or class prejudice. Professor Giddings voices my 
idea when he says, ‘‘the membership of a political majority exhibits 
a complete gradation of mental development, from a quick and 
sensitive intelligence at the margin, where independent voting 
occurs, to stupid bigotry in the unstimulated interior of the mass.”* 
This description of the composition of a political majority applies 
equally well to the composition of the tradition-adhering group. 
Indeed, it would be illuminating to compare political groups with 

* Franklin H. Giddings, Democracy and Empire, p. 183. 
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reference to the numbers of individuals constituting this margin. 
We could say that the group which contained the largest margin 
of independent voters was, on the whole, a group with more elastic 
political traditions than the group with a smaller margin of inde- 
pendent voters. If historical analysis showed an_ increasing 
diversity in these margins we could safely assume the change as 
evidence of a decreasing rigidity in political tradition. 

It is a statistical fact that the variability of the popular vote for 
president as between the States of the Union is on the increase. 
Instead of the popular vote for president as between states becom- 
ing standardized as time goes on, it is actually becoming diversified. 
We have a situation in which the response of large numbers of 
individuals, geographically grouped, is increasingly variable with 
reference to a given political stimulus. If the political action of 
these individuals grouped by states showed increasing numerical 
agreement, we might say that it was due to the standardizing effect 
of political tradition. The fact of the matter is that the political 
action of these individuals grouped by states shows an increasing 
numerical variability, and it becomes important to determine 
whether this increasing numerical variability is evidence of inde- 
pendent political action. 

The variability of the popular vote for president is shown by 
the series of standard deviations in Table I, columns ITI and III. 
The variability of the Republican vote for the Republican nominee 
for each presidential election since 1856, is shown by the series, 
The 
variability of the popular vote for the Democratic nominee is shown 
by the series, 
148. The real significance of these two series is better grasped after 
an examination of Chart I where the standard deviations are 
plotted as ordinates over the corresponding presidential year as 
abscissae. 

The essential point to be noted is the rapid increase in the 
variability of the popular vote since 1856. This increase has been 
steady with but minor fluctuations and holds for both Republican 
and Democratic votes in almost equal degree. The apparent 
divergence since 1892 should not receive too serious consideration. 
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In connection with the increasing variability of the political 
votes of the two principal parties, it is interesting to note the 
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Cuart I.—Variability of popular vote (median taken) 


behavior of the variability of the percentages of those of voting 
age who actually voted these years. This variability series is 
given in column IV of Table I and the plot for this series is shown 
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in Chart II. It will be seen that the variability of the percentages 
of those of voting age who actually voted increases in practically 
the same ratio as that of the other two series and follows closely 
their fluctuations. See Chart III. 


Republican and Democratic 


Standard Deviation or Variability Figure 
4 


Election Year 


2) 2) 


Cuart II.—Variability of percentage voting (based on median) 


The extent to which this increasing variability is evidence of 
real independence in voting must now be considered. The question 
of causation is here concerned with what I shall term statistical 
causes and extra-statistical causes. If the increasing variability of 
the series is due to mere chance arrangement of the figures then we 
have a case of statistical causation. If the increasing variability 
is due to independent voting then we have a case of extra-statistical 
causation. 
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If the increasing variability is due to mere chance arrangement 
of the figures then the two most powerful statistical causes are: 
(1) The admission to the Union from time to time of new states 


|. Republican 
| \ 


Il. Democratic 
lll. Percentage Voting 


| Standard Deviation or Variability Figure 


= 
| | 
1888 


1892 


1864 


Cuart III.—Variability of popular vote and variability of percentage voting 


with a small voting population. This would serve to intensify the 
divergence between the number of votes of the small states and the 
number of votes of the large populous states and would increase 
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TABLE I 


VARIABILITY OF REPUBLICAN AND DEMOCRATIC VOTES AT PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 
BY STATES AND VARIABILITY OF PERCENTAGES OF MALES OF 
Votrnc AGE VOTING AT PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 


STANDARD DEVIATIONS 
or 


| 
| 
| DEVIATIONS 
\or PERCENT- 
TIAL | AGES OF 
ELECTION M 

Year | mae _ | MALES oF 
Republican | Democratic | VoTING AGE 

| Votes | Votinc 


Ill | IV 


NoumBer oF States SHOWING IN 
PERCENTAGE VOTING 


4 

Q |1872-1876) 
8 |1876-1880 
.3 |1880-1884 
|1884-1888 
8 |1888-1892 
1 |1892-1896 
4 |1896-19Q00 
4 

5 


IQOO-1904 
!1904-1908 


EXPLANATION OF TABLE I 


Column II, Standard Deviation of Republican Votes, was obtained by 
computing the standard deviations of the votes by states for each election 
year. For example, the figure 73, opposite the year 1856, was obtained as 
follows: the Republican votes by states for 1856 were arranged in series of 
descending magnitudes; the figure 53 is the standard deviation or mean square 
variation of this series. The procedure was similar for the other figures in 
column II. Column III was obtained in manner similar to column II. 

Column IV, Standard Deviations of Percentages of Males of Voting Age 
Voting, was obtained by computing the standard deviations of the percentages 
in the columns of Table II. Only the standard deviations of the percentages 
for the years 1872 and following were computed, as it was believed that the 
accuracy of the percentages for years prior to 1872 was uncertain. 

Column V, Medians of Percentages Voting, gives the simple medians of 
the series of percentages of the columns of Table II. 

Columns VII and VIII were obtained as follows: a careful study of the 
percentages of Table II showed that for the period 1868 to 1872 a certain 
number of states showed decreasing percentage voting while others showed 
increasing percentage voting and some remained practically constant; the 
figures in columns VII and VIII represent the number of states showing this 
increasing or decreasing percentage for the period indicated. 


Period | Dectease | Increase 

I © vil vill 
1860....} 100 73 | 
1872....] 90 8t 177 64 19 | 9 
1876... .| III 107 | 124 | 75 2 | 38 
1880....| 127 | 114 | 134 73 20 10 
1884... .| 131 123 148 71 21 
247 | wr | x57 | % o (| 22 
143 | 143 153 | 66 26 8 
1896.... 202 142 190 71 15 | 25 

| 1g00....| 194 | 152 | 198 | 63 28 II 
1904....| 224 130 | 209 | 58 34 3 
1908... -| 203 148 | 205 | 60 18 | 17 
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SOURCE 

The source used by the writer for the number of votes cast by political 
party, by state, by presidential election was the compilation published in the 
Fact Book (published by the Current Literature Magazine Publishing Co.) 
under the direction of Dr. Francis Rolt-Wheeler of the Current Literature 
Publishing Co. of New York. The data were compiled for the first time from 
official figures provided especially for the purpose by the secretaries of state 
for every state in the Union, by the respective chairman of the Republican, 
Democratic, Socialist, Labor, Prohibition, and other parties for every state, 
by the chairmen of the national committees of the political parties, by the 
personal records of presidential candidates, and forms the most authoritative 
data upon the subject. 


the variability of that year’s series. (2) The unequal increase of 
population of voting age as between different states. Thus, a very 
large increase in the voting population of the most populous states 
would intensify the divergence of potential voters as between the 
states and might cause the increasing variability of that year’s 
series. 

That the variability is not a result of the first consideration is 
shown by Table III. The year of greatest increase in the Demo- 
cratic variability was 1876, when the figures increased from 81 to 
107 and yet no new states voted Democratic in 1876. In 1880, 
when Colorado voted for the first time, Nevada was already a 
member of the Union and cast a smaller Republican and Demo- 
cratic vote than did Colorado. In 1892 five states voted for the 
first time, but were obviously not the cause of the Republican 
variability because Nevada, already in the Union, cast a Republican 
vote smaller than any of the five. The variability of the Demo- 
cratic vote for 1892 may have been increased by the voting of the 
new states, Wyoming or South Dakota, because these states 
brought a new vote smaller than any other vote, thereby increasing 
the divergence. But it is to be noted that 1892 was a year of 
decreasing variability for the Republican vote and the year of 
slightest increasing variability of the Democratic vote, so that it 
cannot be claimed that the admission of the new states was a cause 
of the variability. Tabie III also shows that the admission of 
Utah in 1896 and of Oklahoma in 1908, was not the cause of vari- 
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ability for those years, for at both of those years there were other 
states in the Union with smaller votes, i.e., Wyoming and Arkansas. 
Table III therefore demonstrates that the variability of the popular 
vote is not due to the admission to the Union of new states with 
small vote. 

That the variability is not a result of the second consideration 
is shown by Table IV. The second statistical cause assumed that 
a very large increase of the voting population had occurred, increas- 
ing the divergence and hence the variability. Taking the year 
1876 for the largest increase in Democratic variability (from 81 to 
107), we find by Table IV that the increase in voting population 
for the decade 1870 to 1880 for the four populous states was con- 
siderably less than the increase in the decade 1880 to 1890 at 
which period the Democratic variability did not increase so rapidly. 
Taking the year 1896 for the largest increase in Republican vari- 
ability (from 143 to 202), we find by Table IV that the increase in 
the voting population for the decade 1890 to 1900 was not as great 
an increase as that for the decade 1900 to 1910, at which period the 
Republican variability did not increase so rapidly. Table IV 
therefore demonstrates that the increasing variability is not due to 
the unequal increase of the population of voting age as between 
states of the Union. 

Since the increasing variability is not due to these two statistical 
causes it is probably due to extra-statistical causes. Is the increase 
due to a growth of political independence on the part of a margin 
of voters? I will examine two considerations: 

1 If a majority of the states show at the years of greatest 
increasing variability a higher percentage voting than at the pre- 
ceding or succeeding election year, then we have evidence that the 
increasing variability is due to intelligent voting. 

2. If, at the years of greatest increasing variability, there has 
been the shifting of a margin to one political party or to the other, 
then we have evidence that the increasing variability is due to 
intelligent voting. 

For the more careful study of the first consideration Tables A 
and B have been constructed based in turn upon the more extensive 
data presented in Tables I, II, and V. It will be seen that for 1876 
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the variability of percentage voting is smaller than in 1872 or 1880, 
and that combined with this, 1876 shows a higher median percent- 
age voting. We have a case of lower variability around the higher 
median—an index of intelligent vote as compared with 1872 or 1880. 
It will also be seen that for 1876 more states showed their highest 
percentage voting than in 1872 or 1880. Moreover, while a 
majority of states, 19 as to g and 20 as to 10, showed decreasing 
percentage voting in 1872 and 1880, the year 1876 showed a large 


TABLE IV 
INCREASE IN POPULATION OF MALES OF VOTING AGE 


(From the U.S. Census Volumes) 


State with Small Population | 1870-1880 1880-1890 1890-1900 


Colorado i 7 71,312 20,788 
Idaho 16,695 | 22,440 
West Virginia 42,239 66,570 


1880-1890 1890-1900 


| 360,898 415,316 
228,401 367,585 355,370 
171,708 | 275,816 328,793 
185,757 190,887 195,757 


Obtained from census figures of number of males of voting age for decades. 


majority of states, 38 as to 2, having an increase in percentage 
voting. For the year. 1896 there is a higher median percentage 
voting than in 1892 or 1900, and 13 states show high for 1896 as 
against 1 and 3 high for 1892 and 1900, respectively. Moreover, 
the majority of states in 1896 show increase percentage voting 25 
to 15, as against majorities showing decreasing percentages in 1892 
and 1900. For these reasons it is believed that the increasing 
variability is due to increased percentage voting, which in turn is 
evidence of increasing political intelligence. 

Tables VIII and VI show respectively, the position of any state 
at every election year with reference to the percentage voting, and 
compare the states showing the highest and lowest percentages of 


| 85,940 
50,931 
7,889 
9°,379 
| 
State with Large Population 1870-1880 | 1900-1910 
651,808 
Pennsylvania.............| | 401,787 
341,726 
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TABLE VI 


COMPARISON OF STATES SHOWING HIGHEST AND Lowest VorTes CAST IN 
1876 AND 1896 


1872 1876 1880 | STATE | 1892 


Highest Percentage 
in 
Illinois. 
West Virginia.. 
Indiana 


Highest Percentage | 

in 1876 
...... | 
South Carolina... 
Nevada... 
North Carolina. 
Florida 
Ohio. 
Wisconsin 
Mississippi 
New Jersey 


Obra 


Kentucky 
Wisconsin 


OOWOUK AW 
CORPO KRW 


Lowest Percentage Lowest Percentage 
in 1876 int 


Rhode Island.. 


Mississippi 
South Carolina... . 


an 
a 


California. . 
Massachusetts. 
Nebraska. . 


3 
-4 
3 
5 
.8 
4 
.6 


AN 

PHARDDWAWORN 


° 


TABLE A 


1872 1880 Source 


Democratic variability . Table I, col. III 

Percentage voting, variability , Table I, col. IV 

Medians of percentage voting 73.8] Table I, col. V 

Number of states showing high or _ 12 5 Table V 
percentage voting High | High | *#*° 

Number of states showing decrease = | 20 | Table I, cols. VII 
increase percentage voting f 


| 


| 


TABLE B 


| 

Ig0o | Source 


Republican variability. . . . | 194 194 | Table I, col. II 
Percentage voting, variability icoah Sa | 198 Table I, col. IV 
Medians of percentage voting 63. Table I, col. V 
Number of states showing high or low + & 
percentage voting... .. High High | Table V 
Number of states showing ‘decrease or 28 | Table I, cols. VII 
increase percentage voting - II and VIII 


| | 
stare | 
} 
1 
| 80 | 80 
.-| 88 | 80 
. ..| 89 92 
| 85 
eee | 83 
. | 77 
| 85 
Maryland........] 72 | 67 
| 64 Minnesota.......| 67 | 62 
| | 72 | 56 
31. 
42. 
38 54 
-++| 47 56 
..| 44 58 
62 
63 
65 
Oregon....... 53m | 69 
| | | 
1892 1896 
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voters voting for 1876 and 1896 with preceding and succeeding 
election years. 

The second consideration must be studied in the light of the 
data presented in Table VII. A study of the Republican pluralities 
(+) for the ten most populous states for the year 1876 shows that 
in seven states out of ten the plurality for 1876 was less than for 
1872 or 1880 and the Democratic plurality of Indiana was less than 
the Republican plurality for Indiana in 1872 or 1880. For 1896, 
as compared with preceding or succeeding election years no such 
relation holds. Republican pluralities decrease and increase, and 
Democratic pluralities become Republican pluralities. But it is 
this very change in the size and allegiance of pluralities that is 
indicative of a shifting margin of intelligent voters. The increasing 
variability is in large measure due to this shift, because a study of 
the size of the pluralities of 1896 shows greater divergence between 
them than between the pluralities of 1892 or 1900, and a much 
greater divergence than between the pluralities of 1872, 1876, 1880, 
or 1888. 

From the analysis of these considerations it can be concluded 
that the increasing variability of popular vote at presidential elec- 
tions is real evidence of an increasing independence in voting. 
Intelligent political action seems to be on the increase in approxi- 
mately the ratio shown by the increasing variabilities of the popular 
vote at presidential elections. The other aspect of this change is 
the evidence it presents that the rigidity of our political traditions 
is decreasing. The increasing variability of the popular vote in so 
far as it is evidence of increasing independence of political action 
shows a growing impatience with the restraints of political tradi- 
tion. The marginal shift is excellent proof of this. The negative 
aspect of the increasing elasticity of our political traditions is 
shown by the increasing number of political parties since 1856. 
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CHICAGO HOUSING CONDITIONS, VI: THE 
PROBLEM OF THE NEGRO! 


ALZADA P. COMSTOCK 
The Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


Although the colored population of Chicago is a little less than 
2 per cent of the entire population, the problems connected with it 
are far reaching. The Negro’s economic and social limitations 
have brought peculiarities of living conditions in the colored sections 
of the city which are the concern of the white sections as well as of 
the colored. For this reason it was believed that an intensive study 
of the housing conditions in the two largest colored districts would 
throw light, not only upon the general conditions under which the 
Negro lives, but upon the larger housing problem of Chicago. 

There are in Chicago four relatively well-defined districts in 
which a large proportion of colored people have resided for a number 
of years. The largest of these is the section on the South Side 
known as the “black belt.”” This section lies mainly in the Second, 
Third, and Thirtieth wards, the three wards which have the highest 
percentages of colored inhabitants.? This section has gradually 
extended southward from the business district, with State Street as 
its main thoroughfare. It now lies on both sides of State Street, 
from Sixteenth Street almost as far south as Fifty-fifth Street, with 
a center at the corner of State and Thirty-first streets, near which 
many of the colored professional and business men have their 

t This article is one of a series dealing with housing conditions in Chicago which 
has been published in this journal by the directors and students of the Department 
of Social Investigation of the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. Other 
articles in the series will be found in issues of September and November, 1910, January, 
July, and September, 1911. 

As in the case of the articles previously published, the material was obtained by 


the students of the department in a house-to-house canvass of the selected districts. 
The work of tabulation was done by Grace P. Norton, assistant in the department. 


2 According to the School Census of 1910, the colored population comprises 92 per 
cent of the total minor population of the Second Ward, and 80 per cent of the total 
minor population of the Third Ward. The Thirtieth Ward is third with 53 per cent. 
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offices. The older and poorer dwellings are as a rule found grouped 
in the section west of State Street, following the two lines of rail- 
road tracks. Many of the colored people who desire a better 
neighborhood have moved east of State Street; Wabash Avenue is 
for two or three miles largely occupied by Negroes; and Indiana, 
Prairie, and Forest avenues, and a few streets even nearer the lake, 
also have colored colonies, mostly of recent growth. The members 
of the colored groups have shown a tendency to follow main lines of 
traffic and to keep close to the railroads, due probably to the char- 
acter of their occupations; for the Negro’s work is seldom con- 
nected with an industry peculiar to a certain community, as is so 
often the case with the immigrant, but is most often on the rail- 
roads or in the downtown business section. 

The second largest district, that on the West Side, has followed 
the main lines of traffic running west from the business section. It 
lies in the Fourteenth Ward, which has 32 per cent of its population 
colored. The district may be said to be bounded by Lake Street, 
Ashland, Austin, and Western avenues. Parts of this tract are 
occupied by factories employing other nationalities; consequently 
the neighborhood has not the conspicuous characteristics of the 
South Side “black belt’’; the small shops are not so generally in the 
hands of the Negroes; and even the groups on the street corners 
show the cosmopolitan character of the neighborhood. 

The two smaller districts are both in the southern part of the 
city, although distinctly separate from the largest district, which 
is usually called the South Side district. In Englewood, southwest 
of the largest section is a small residence district from Sixty-first 
Street to Sixty-fifth Street, between Center and Ashland avenues. 
It is not yet thickly settled, and has almost no business establish- 
ments. The fourth and smallest district is in Hyde Park, close to 
the Illinois Central tracks, and not far from the lake shore. This 
district extends from Fifty-third Street to Fifty-seventh Street 
along Lake Avenue, which at this point is lined with small shops 
and cheap amusement places. 

In order to obtain detailed information with regard to housing 
conditions in a small area in the two largest districts, a house-to- 
house canvass was made in four blocks in the South Side “black 
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belt”’ and in three on the West Side. The blocks on the South 
Side chosen for investigation were the three bounded by Dearborn 
Street, Twenty-seventh Street, Armour Avenue, and Thirty-second 
Street. These blocks are in the poorer section, close to the tracks; 
they are farther south than the district of segregated vice, but it is 
hardly possible that the residents of these blocks can escape its 
influences.* 

The blocks chosen on the West Side were the three bounded 
by Fulton and Paulina streets, Carroll Avenue, and Robey Street. 
These lie in a neighborhood which has a large number of old houses 
whose owners and agents, awaiting the inroads of the manufacturing 
district, have declined to make extensive repairs, and white and 
colored alike have been making use of houses ill-suited either for 
lodging-houses or for small flats. Here also an effort was made to 
choose blocks as indicative as possible of the situation over a large 
area. The families in these blocks are probably more nearly normal 
than those in the South Side blocks, for the influence of the district 
of segregated vice has been less distinctly felt. 

For the colored families who are able to move out of such dis- 
tricts as these, the situation is difficult enough. If a man wishes 
better influences for his growing children than the South State 
Street saloon or cheap amusement place provides, he can sometimes 
get an apartment in a better neighborhood, or sometimes even 
buy property, secretly, or through a friendly white man. Then, 
though he may have to live with almost no fellowship of his own 
kind for years, he will have improved his children’s surroundings. 
But for the colored families who cannot afford to move away from 
such districts as these, the situation is far more difficult; even the 
fundamental matter of health must be disregarded in the problem 
of making both ends meet; tenants have neither the money nor 

* The report of the vice commission of Chicago emphasizes this fact: “The his- 
tory of the social evil in Chicago is intimately connected with the colored population. 
Invariably the larger vice districts have been created within or near the settlements of 
colored people. In the past history of the city, nearly every time a new vice district 
was created down town or on the South Side, the colored families were in the district, 
moving in just ahead of the prostitutes. The situation along State Street from Sixteenth 
Street south is an illustration.” ‘Any effort to improve conditions in Chicago should 


provide more wholesome surroundings for the families of its colored citizens who now 
live in communities of colored people.”” See “The Social Evil in Chicago,” pp. 38, 39- 
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the influence to bring about necessary changes and improvements; 
they must take these old, dingy, frequently broken-down houses 
and endure the consequences with small hope of being able to better 
their condition. It is for these families, in the poorer neighbor- 
hoods, that the question of housing conditions is of foremost 


importance. 
The two districts chosen were known to differ in the character 


of the population, a difference which shows at once in Table I. 


TABLE I 


NATIONALITIES OF HEADS OF HOUSEHOLDS 


— 
NumBer oF Heaps or Hovuse- 
HOLDS IN 


NATIONALITY | 
South Side | West Side 


American, white 6 67 
408 81 
17 
18 
26 
19 


Total.. 


In the South Side blocks which have a nearly homogeneous popu- 
lation, 94 per cent of the heads of families are colored; while on the 
West Side only a little over one-third are colored, and the remain- 
ing two-thirds represent sixteen different countries and nationalities. 
The South Side Negro lives in a Negro community, while the West 
Side Negro may live next to an Irishman or a German and some- 
times in the same house with him. Here the white man can get 
advantages or improvements for his house which the Negro cannot 
obtain; while on the South Side, the almost solid Negro blocks 
have equal advantages, or equal lack of them. This difference 
between the two sections in the composition of the population 
goes far to explain some of the differences in the minor character- 
istics of the two neighborhoods, and the fact that several of the 
peculiarities of the first neighborhood are less marked in the second. 


|_| 
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In the South Side district for example, the number of children is 
remarkably small. There are less than one-half as many children 
as lodgers. The lodgers constitute in fact 31 per cent of the total 
block population. 


TABLE II 


CoMPOSITION OF BLOcK POPULATION 


NuMBER IN FAMILIES 


District TOTAL 
Adults Children 


West Side. . 187 


031 | 202 


Total 


The West Side district shows the characteristics of a more nearly 
normal group, namely, a smaller proportion of lodgers, and a larger 
proportion of children. In the district which was investigated in 
South Chicago,’ which showed a population mainly Polish, children 
formed nearly a third of the population. Here, on the South Side, 
they form only a little more than a tenth, and on the West Side a 
little more than a fifth. The explanation is far from simple. The 
economic and social pressure of modern life may have forced down 
the birth-rate among the Negroes as it has among the native-born 
whites; or it may be that a high death-rate, due in part to the 
conditions under which the colored people are forced to live, accounts 
for the small number of children in the families. 

The high percentage of lodgers, 31 per cent on the South Side 
and 14 per cent on the West Side, is significant when compared 
with such districts as the Bohemian and the Polish, where only 5 
and 4 per cent of the population were lodgers. Only in two other 
districts investigated, those near the Stockyards and in South 
Chicago, where in each case more than a fourth of the group were 
lodgers, were such high percentages of lodgers found. 

The houses in the colored blocks are often low, one or two-story 


* See American Journal of Sociology, XVII, No. 1, p. 150. 


542 1,775 

122 898 

1,620 389 | 664 2,673 
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buildings. On the whole there is a considerable amount of vacant 
space in the lots. One-half of the lots in both districts had less than 
50 per cent of their space covered.t Instead of the small irregular 
paved courts, such as one sees in the Polish section on the North- 
west Side, these houses often have fairly large back yards, some- 
times with grass and shrubs growing in them. The yards are 
almost always dirty and disfigured by rubbish, but at least they 
afford more air space than if they were crowded with buildings. 
In all of the foreign districts except South Chicago, which is, of 
course, of comparatively recent growth, the buildings are crowded 
more thickly upon the lots; here the property-owners are not 
making improvements, or utilizing the land space either by extend- 
ing old buildings or by building new ones. 

The colored people in these districts do not to any great extent 
live in large tenement houses. The houses are small, and some of 
them, with their boarded-up porches and shaky board walks, 
resemble the Negroes’ cottages in small villages. Here, too, the 
windows are sometimes filled with plants, and sometimes a 
straggling vine has been trained over a porch, but the Negro’s 
taste for beauty can usually find little with which to gratify itself 
in these dingy sections. 

The houses are usually frame, and as a rule have only two stories. 
Some of them were intended for two-family houses, but others were 
plainly built for single dwellings, and have been converted into 
two-flat houses regardless of the fact that they are not fitted for 


? The following table shows the percentage of lot covered in both districts: 


District 


|- 


PERCENTAGE OF Lot CovERED South Side | West Side 


|Number of Lots} Percentage |Number of Lots} Percentage 


Less than so... aad 
50 and less than 60 
60 and less than 70 
70 or more 


Total 


* The percentage of lot covered was not obtained for ten premises. 


| 
106 57 | 58 53 
coos 22 | 12 | 13 | 12 
21 It 13 12 > 
f 35 20 25 23 
\ | 
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two families.‘ A large number of them are “‘front’’ houses, that 
is, open directly upon the street. Out of the 209 buildings on the 
South Side, only 4 were on the middle of the lot and 21 at the rear 
and out of 131 on the West Side, 3 were on the middle of the lot and 
14 at the rear. The few alley houses have probably been moved 
back from the street when new houses were built in their places. 
The rooms in such houses are usually poorly lighted and ventilated; 
the houses are much more dilapidated than the front houses; 
sanitary provisions are often inadequate; and the alley and ground 


TABLE III 
STATE OF REPAIR OF Houses INVESTIGATED 


West Side 
Number 
| 


State of Repair | South Side 


44 
39 
41 


124 


around the house are usually disfigured with rubbish and refuse. 
The mere passer-by in the colored districts is impressed with the 
dilapidation of the buildings. Outside stairways and porches seem 
to be almost falling apart. The house-to-house canvass showed 
the houses to be conspicuously out of repair in other respects also. 
The following table shows that on the South Side 52 houses or 25 
per cent of the whole were in bad repair, and on the West Side 41 
houses or 31 per cent of the total number, were in bad repair. 

* The following table shows the number of houses occupied by one or more fami- 
lies: 


Number of Houses with South Side | West Side 


One apartment 

Two apartments 
Three apartments......... 

Four apartments. 

Five or more apartments . 

No apartments*.. 


* That is, houses not used as dwellings. 


55 
102 
Bad.... 52 
4 = 
37 44 
5° 
33 | 18 
7 6 
11 4 
10 9 
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Inside and out they compare unfavorably with those in the other 
districts. The percentage of houses reported in “good repair” 
was 71 per cent in the Polish district, 57 in the Bohemian, and 54 
in the Stockyards, while in both the Jewish and the South Chicago 
districts it was only 28 per cent. The South Side colored district 
(the more nearly homogeneous district, it will be remembered) 
falls even below the percentages of the two last-named districts, 
with only 26 per cent of the buildings in good repair. On the 
West Side, while 44, or 35 per cent, were said to be in good repair, 
31 per cent were absolutely dilapidated—a state of disrepair greater 
than in any district investigated except the Jewish section. Broken- 
down doors, unsteady flooring, and general dilapidation were met 
by the investigators at every side. Window panes were out, doors 
hanging on single hinges or entirely fallen off, and roofs rotting and 
leaking. Colored tenants reported that they found it impossible to 
persuade their landlords either to make the necessary repairs or to 
release them from their contracts; and that it was so hard to find 
better places in which to live that they were forced either to make 
the repairs themselves, which they could rarely afford to do, or to 
endure the conditions as best they might. Several tenants ascribed 
cases of severe and prolonged illness to the unhealthful condition 
of the houses in which they were living. 

The sanitary provisions in these districts are in many cases 
inadequate. Since most of the houses are one- and two-family 
houses, it might be expected that a large proportion would have 
private toilet facilities. Table IV shows that one-third of the 
families in each district, however, do not have closets within the 
apartment, and use yard, basement, and hall closets, which though 
illegal for new-law tenement houses, are still allowed in old-law 
houses and in one-family houses.’ Since only 5 “‘new-law”’ houses, 
that is, houses built since 1902, were found on the South Side, and 
only one on the West Side, the hall, yard, and basement closets 
found by the investigators are not illegal. They are, however, no 
more conducive to the good health or morals of the tenants when 
found in old houses than in new; and most of them are of the 
antiquated “long hopper”’ variety which is now outlawed. More- 
over, although the privy vault has been outlawed since 1894, there 


* Tolman, Municipal Code, sec. 434. 
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were found in the West Side blocks six privy vaults, three unused, 
and three used by five families. 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF APARTMENTS WITH SPECIFIED TOILET ARRANGEMENTS 


Privy vault 

Yard closet... .. 

Basement or cellar closet 

Hall closet. . 

Private (within the apartment) . . . 

No report or vacant 


The colored families do not as a rule live in the small and 
cramped apartments in which other nationalities are so often found. 
Even the families who apply to the United Charities for relief are 
frequently living in apartments which would be considered ade- 
quate, as far as the number of rooms is concerned, for families 
in comfortable circumstances. Of course the opposite extreme is 
sometimes met with; several colored families live in one-room 
apartments; and sometimes houses are so crowded with lodgers 
that members of the family are reduced to such schemes as that 
of one South Side housewife who, having rented all her rooms, 
puts her ironing-board across the bath-tub at night and sleeps on 
it. The following table shows that the majority of the families 
in these blocks have five- or six-room apartments. 


TABLE V 


Number of Rooms Number | Percentage 


} 
| 
Five rooms 
Six rooms 
Seven rooms or more 


Total 


* Less than 1 per cent. 


t 
is NUMBER OF APARTMENTS HAVING SPECIFIED NUMBER OF ROOMS 
a * 
2 
6 
20 
20 
290 
13 { 
712 | 100 
il 
if) 
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In four other districts investigated the majority of the families 
live in four rooms, while in the Jewish neighborhood the ordinary 
family lives in three rooms. Many colored families lease these 
large apartments in the hope of filling them with lodgers; others, 
seeking smaller and less expensive apartments, find that they appar- 
ently do not exist; for many of the houses have been built for use 
as single houses and are not easily cut up into more than two apart- 
ments. Cellar and basement apartments are seldom utilized. No 
cellar apartments were found in either district, and only fourteen 
basement apartments on the South Side and seven on the West 
Side. 

One of the most important provisions of the tenement code is 
that which relates to overcrowding. According to the present 
ordinance any room in a tenement is illegally crowded if it does not 
contain 400 cubic feet of air space for each adult “‘living or sleeping” 
in it, and 200 cubic feet of air for each child under twelve. This 
regulation applies to old-law and new-law houses alike. 

Table VI shows that 29 per cent of the rooms used for sleeping 
were overcrowded; that is, that the law specifying the minimum 
of air space was violated in nearly a third of the sleeping-rooms. 
The numbers above the black lines in this table indicate cases in 
which the law was found to be violated. Such cases are those on 
the South Side, where three adults and one child were sleeping in 
one room, with less than the minimum for two adults, or that 
on the West Side where four grown persons and one child were 
sleeping in a room not large enough for two persons. They mean, 
in actual life, a lack of privacy which can hardly fail to be demoral- 
izing, especially for the children. 

Some of this crowding would be unnecessary if the colored 
people were willing to follow the customs of other nationalities and 
use all of the rooms in their apartments as sleeping-rooms. In 
only six apartments on the South Side and two on the West Side 
were all the rooms used at night. This means that unlike the 
immigrant, even the poor colored people like to keep a kitchen and 
‘parlor,’ and occasionally a dining-room, distinctly as such and 
not crowded with beds. 

When overcrowding takes place in an inadequately ventilated 


Tolman, Municipal Code, sec. 420. 
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sleeping-room, the level of health must eventually be depressed. A 
room without a window, or with a window opening only into another 


TABLE VI 
NuMBER OF PERSONS SLEEPING IN Rooms oF SPpEcIFIED Cusic CONTENTS 


NumBer OF Rooms OccupIep By 


| 
| 


“Two Adults and } 


| ‘Three Adults 
| Three Adults 
| Four Adults an 


Total number of overcrowded rooms: 


ConTENTS OF Room 1n Cusic FEET 


| Two Adults 


_ and One Child) 


ne Adult and 
__One Child 
One Child 
One Child 
| Five Adults 


| One Child 
| 


Less than 400 
400 and less than 600 
600 and less than 800 
800 and less than 1,000 
1,000 and less than 1,200 
1,200 and less than 1.400 
1,400 and less than 1600 
1,600 and less than 18,00 
1,800 and less than 2,060 
2,000 or more 


| 


472 (29 per cent) 


Total. . 441703 98/612) 64 


* To avoid confusion, one adult is used also when two children were occupying the room, since, 
according to the law, two children require the same cubic air space as one adult. 

room, or upon an outer wali without space for fresh air to enter, 
cannot be a proper place for sleeping. Fifty-one of such rooms were 
found on the South Side and seventeen on the West Side.t The 


* NUMBER OF PERSONS SLEEPING IN ROOMS WHICH CANNOT BE VENTILATED 


NumBer or Rooms Havinc 


Totat NumBeER 
or Persons 


— Interior Win- | Outer Window 
No Window dow Only | Inadequate | 


6 
6 
I 


Total number of persons 


Total number of rooms 


[Footnote 1 continued on p. 252 


| 
SOUTH AND WEST SIDES : 
| \ 
| | | | 
-- Torat 
| 
12/233) 35101) 17} 9) 2) 1 | 500 
4106! 6) 91 12] 4 | 226 
3| 5] 50 | 104 
7; 50, 4) 38 5} SL I | 
5, 48 7) 4| | gt 
2! 37) 17] 2) 3 | 65 
34] 6} 1! | 1,653 
{ 
A. Sours Sipe (4 Biocks) 
NUMBER OF OcCUPANTS — 
2 persons... 3 3 | 24 { 
q 4 persons...... I | 4 
48 
16 13 22 51 
4 | | 
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ordinance providing that every habitable room shall have its 
window area equal to one-tenth of its floor area, and all windows 
opening directly to the outer air' applies only to new-law tenements, 
but the necessity of good air and light, like that of adequate sanitary 
provisions, is as important for a family living in a house built in 
1900 as for one living in a house built in 1903. Rooms without 
windows, of which sixteen were found in the first district and five 
in the second, are illegal in both classes of tenements and in pri- 
vate houses. 

A large number of rooms were found to be inadequately lighted. 
“Dark” and “‘gloomy”’ are at best only relative terms, but an 
attempt was made to standardize them as far as possible; the 
investigators recorded a room as ‘‘dark”’ when it was possible to 
read only when standing close to the window, and “‘gloomy”’ 
when one could read only a few feet away from the window. 


TABLE VII 
DarRK AND GLoomy Rooms 


Souts Sme (4 Biocks) West Sipe (3 Biocks) 


ConpDITION OF Rooms 
Number Percentage Number Percentage 


Light. . 1,006 78 
Dark or gloomy...........| 278 22 
| 


Total. . : 1,284 100 


Table VII shows that 32 per cent of the rooms in the first district 
were inadequately lighted, and 22 per cent of those in the second. 
Footnote from p. 251] 


B. West Sipe (3 Biocks) 


NuMBER OF Rooms HavInG 


Jo Wi | Interior Win- | Outer Window OF PERSONS 
No Window | dow Ouly ecu 


NUMBER OF OCCUPANTS 


Unoccupied 3 3 
I person I | I 
2 persons I I 
3 persons 


Total number of persons 


Total number of rooms 5 | 7 


* Tolman, Municipal Code, secs. 285, 413. 
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The large number of dark rooms is due here as in most other sections 
to the shape of the lots; they are very long and narrow, and are 
often called ‘‘shoestring” lots. The houses, though open at the 
front and back, have almost no space at the sides. Table VIII 
shows that nearly all of the poorly lighted rooms open upon a 
passage, which is almost always that between the house and the 
one next it, facing the street. With a lot of this shape, al] the light 
must come from the front or rear, and often the rear is so close to 
the rear of another house that the light is poor even there. 


TABLE VIII 
OvuTLOOK OF WINDOWS IN DarRK AND GLoomy Rooms 


West Siwe (3 Biocks) 


Sours Sme (4 Biocks) 


OUTLOOK 
Percentage Percentage 

Room or hall........... | 13 2 7 3 
Alley, yard, street, or roof. . 57 7 18 6 
Porch, court, or stairway. . 17 2 19 | 
Shaft or wall.......... ae 36 | 5 32 
628 82 197 7 
No window........ ee 16 2 5 

| | 


* The outlook for two dark rooms was not reported. 


Probably the most significant problem in the matter of the 
housing of the colored people is the question of rent. This investi- 
gation confirms the general impression that the rent paid by Negroes 
is appreciably higher than that paid by people of any other nation- 
ality. Instances are given of the actual doubling of rents when a 
building is given over to colored tenants. The general range of 
rents in these districts should be significant, for each district is 
probably typical in this respect of an extended area and a large 
number of people. Table IX shows the rents for each of the 
districts in detail, indicating the extremely high rents paid in a few 
cases for apartments in these dingy and poorly kept neighborhoods. 

Since the apartment most frequently found in these two sections 
contains two or three more rooms than the ordinary apartment in 
five other districts investigated, it was found, as is to be expected, 
that the rents in these two districts ranged higher. Moreover, it 
was found that the rents for even the four-room apartments were 
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conspicuously higher than the rents for the four-room apartments 
in the other districts. The relative range of the rents may be 
seen in Table X which presents the median rents, that is, the points 
halfway up the scale of rents when they are arranged in an ascend- 
ing series, for four-room apartments in the seven districts. The 
rents in the South Side district are conspicuously the highest. 
Those on the West Side are nearly the same as the Jewish, but have 
a wider range. While half of the people in the Bohemian, Polish, 
and Stockyards districts were paying not more than $8.50 a month 
for their four-room apartments, half the tenants on the South 
Side were paying at least $12 for apartments of the same size; 
moreover, as we have previously seen, the houses in which the col- 
ored people live are in poorer repair. That is, a larger proportion 


TABLE IX 


NUMBER OF APARTMENTS FOR WHICH SPECIFIED MONTHLY RENTALS ARE Par, 
TOGETHER WITH NUMBER OF ROoMS 


A. Soutsu (4 Biocks) 


NuMBER OF Rooms 


RENT PER MONTH 
6 


Ann 


NN 


. 
HE 


00-24.00.. 
25.00 or more 
Vacant or rent unknown 


Number of apartments rented. 


Number of apartments owned. 


Total 


| 
| | | TOTAL 
| | Sor | No | 
| | More | Report! 
9 | | r | | 6 
12 --] 32 
14 | | -3 20 
16 26 | 63 
18 I I 
7; 1 3] 44 
84 | 138 130 | 25] | 441 
| 
34] 85 | 143 | 143 | 28 | 22 | 3 | 458 
f 
4 
} 
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B. West Swe (3 BLocks) 


Number or Rooms 


| Toran 
8or | No | 
More Report! 


PER Monta 
7 


Ww 


w 


non 


ON 


~ 


20.00 Or more........ 
Vacant or rent unknown 


Number of apartments rented 
Number of apartments owned... .. 3 


S| 
25 58 | 62) 61 25 | 


of the colored man’s wages goes for rent, with disproportionately 
small return to him; the immigrant, for a smaller amount of money, 
may live in a better house than the Negro. The explanation for 
this condition of affairs among the colored people is comparatively 
simple; theresults are far-reaching. The strong prejudiceamong the 


TABLE X 


MEDIAN RENTALS FOR Four-RooM APARTMENTS 
FOR SEVEN DISTRICTS 


District 


Bohemian 

Polish. . . 

Stockyards... . 

South Chicago.. . 
Colored (South Side). .... 
Colored (West Side) 


¥ 
$ 
I 
I 
I 
6 | 4] 7 3 7 | 
| 11} 7 233 
5 | | 25 
Total. ... 16 7 | 254 
y 
t 
Median 
Jewish... .. $10.00-$10.50 
= 8.00- 8.50 
8.00- 8.50 
|} 8.00- 8.50 
| g.00- 9.50 
|} 12.00- 12.50 
...]  10.00- 10.50 
{ 
4 
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white people against having colored people living on white residence 
streets, colored children attending schools with white children, or 
entering into other semi-social relations with them, confines the 
opportunities for residence open to colored people of all positions in 
life to relatively small and well-defined areas. Consequently the 
demand for houses and apartments within these areas is strong and 
comparatively steady, and since the landlord is reasonably certain 
that the house or apartment can be filled at any time, as long as it 
is in any way tenantable, he takes advantage of his opportunities 
to raise rents and to postpone repairs. The districts are still 
further limited in area by the fact that the Negro’s place of work, 
if it lies within the city at all, is usually the big building in the 
business district, where he serves as porter, waiter, or servant, 
and accordingly the downtown district must be easily accessible 
for him. 

Colored families not only find it difficult to obtain a flat of three 
or four rooms, but are unwilling to live in so cramped a fashion. 
They express as great disapproval of a way of living which they 
term ‘‘foreign’”’ as they do of the haphazard meals and poor clothes 
with which the immigrant contents himself for a season in order 
that he may the more quickly make his way in the new land. 
Accordingly the colored family accepts the larger flat with several 
rooms, hoping that some turn of fortune will provide the rent. 
Sometimes, however, the colored family in the large flat is in fact 
living in as crowded quarters as the immigrant, while paying for 
more rooms. One family on the West Side is paying for seven 
rooms, while using only four, because the other rooms are too damp 
to be used; but the rooms are comfortably furnished, and the mere 
presence of the unused rooms seems to be a factor in keeping up the 
status of the family. 

The great resource in meeting rent is not in small economy, but 
in taking lodgers. As has been shown, lodgers form nearly a third 
of the population on the South Side, and on the West Side a seventh. 
Not only do the lodgers cause crowding in the sleeping-rooms, but 
they are the occasion of a more enduringevil. The pressing necessity 
of taking lodgers often means that the householders cannot choose 
the lodgers who are to be admitted. Failure to take in a lodger 
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may mean failure to meet the next rent-day, and possible ejec- 
tion. Consequently if a lodger demands to be “allowed privileges”’ 
—to be allowed to take a “‘lady”’to his room and have no questions 
asked—the needy householder has small choice. In this way a 
questionable element is admitted into the house, and it becomes 
impossible to maintain standards of family life safe either for the 
boys or for the girls in the family. 

The Negro does not seek to escape the problem of rent by 
becoming a property-holder. On the South Side only 4 per cent 
of the apartments were occupied by owners of the houses, and on the 
West Side 8 per cent. This proportion is lower than that in any 
of the five other districts investigated. In the South Chicago and 
Stockyards districts, where the highest percentage of ownership 
was found, 18 per cent of the families owned their houses. The 
Negro of this class cannot save the money necessary for property 
holding, nor does he desire so strongly to be tied to the soil as do 
other races. He moves frequently from house to house, in fruitless 
effort to find a house which is in better repair than the one in which 
he has been living. 

The results of this study, then, indicate that the colored tenant 
pays disproportionately high rent for his apartment, which he 
is liable to find in poorer repair than his immigrant neighbor. 
But it does not follow that this fact is entirely due to the simple 
raising of rents in certain districts. The Negro, with a weekly 
wage no larger, and usually smaller, than that of his immigrant 
neighbor, endeavors to maintain a standard of living more similar 
to that of the native-born white citizen than does the immigrant. 
He does not consent to so large a degree of crowding for the purpose 
of increasing the ratio of income to rent, and he demands a place of 
residence which shall be easily and quickly reached from his place 
of employment. 
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SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


Upon the request of Miss Kate Barnard, commissioner of charities 
and correction, of Oklahoma, Governor Ben W. Hooper of Tennessee 
issued in February last to the governors of fifteen other southern states 
and to various public and private civic and social organizations a call 
for a Southern Sociological Congress to be held at Nashville on May 7-10, 
to study and discuss social and civic problems of the South. On the 
date set more than seven hundred delegates and many visitors met, 
carried out a pre-arranged program, and effected permanent organiza- 
tion. The following general subjects were discussed by more than fifty 
speakers: child welfare, courts and prisons, public health, Negro prob- 
lems, enemies of the home, education and co-operation, the church and 
social service, the call and qualifications of the social worker. 

As might be expected by those who know the needs of the South, the 
program was thoroughly practical in character. The general purpose of 
the Congress is “‘to study and improve social, civic, and economic con- 
ditions in the South.’’ The Congress declared for the following principles: 


The abolition of the convict lease and contract systems, and the adoption 
of modern principles of prison reform. 

The extension and improvement of juvenile courts and juvenile reforma- 
tories. 

The proper care and treatment of defectives, the blind, the deaf, the insane, 
the epileptic, and the feeble-minded. 

The recognition of the relation of alcoholism to disease, to crime, to pauper- 
ism, and to vice, and the adoption of appropriate preventive measures. 

The adoption of uniform laws of the highest standards concerning marriage 
and divorce. 

The adoption of the uniform law on vital statistics. 

The abolition of child labor by the enactment of the uniform child labor 
law. 

The enactment of school attendance laws, that the reproach of the greatest 
degree of illiteracy may be removed from our section. 

The suppression of prostitution. 

The solving of the race question in a spirit of helpfulness to the Negro, and 
of equal justice to both races. 

The closest co-operation between the church and all social agencies for the 
securing of these results. 
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SOUTHERN SOCIOLOGICAL CONGRESS 


Officers of the permanent organization were elected as follows: 
president, Governor Ben W. Hooper; vice-presidents, A. J. McKelway 
and Miss Kate Barnard; general secretary, J. E. McCulloch, Nashville. 
Additional members of the Executive Committee are Mrs. W. L. Mur- 
dock, Alabama; Professor C. H. Brough, Arkansas; Dr. Wickliffe Rose, 
District of Columbia; Professor L. L. Bernard, Florida; Mr. W. Woods 
White, Georgia; Mr. Bernard Flexner, Kentucky; Miss Agnes Morris, 
Louisiana; Mr. H. Wirt Steele, Maryland; Mr. A. T. Stovall, Mississippi; 
Professor C. A. Ellwood, Missouri; Mr. Clarence Poe, North Carolina; 
Mr. H. Huson, Oklahoma; Judge J. A. McCullough, South Carolina; 
Mr. W. R. Cole, Tennessee; Professor C. S. Potts, Texas; Dr. J. T. 
Mastin, Virginia; and Governor W. E. Glasscock, West Virginia. 
Mrs. W. E. Cole, a wealthy southern woman of civic spirit, has made the 
Congress a substantial gift and has been named Founder by the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The Congress will meet yearly in some southern city. Member- 
ship is open to anyone interested in the purpose of the Congress. The 
fee for the active member, which entitles the subscriber to all publications 
including the annual reports and to all privileges, is two dollars yearly. 
The organization maintains a permanent secretariat and expects to 
operate a general clearing-house of information for social workers and 


students and legislators. 
L. L. BERNARD 
THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
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Sociological Study of the Bible. By Lovuts Watts. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1912. Pp. xxxv+ 308. 
$1. 50 net, postpaid, $1 . 68. 

This book is not a detailed presentation of Semitic, and particularly 
of Hebrew, culture along the lines marked out by Wellhausen, Robertson 
Smith, and Barton in their well-known works. One must seek elsewhere 
for an exposition of the religion of Israel on its external side, or for an 
account of the methods and results of the higher criticism. The author 
is interested in the evolution of ideas rather than of social institutions. 
He here attempts the difficult task of explaining in sociological terms the 
process by which the religion of the Bible came into being. His main 
contribution to this subject will be found in Part III dealing with the 
“Development of Bible Religion.” It is unfortunate that Mr. Wallis 
did not devote all his space to the elucidation of this theme. One could 
easily spare the extended “Prefatory”’ which tells us nothing not set 
forth in the body of the book, the unnecessary “ Forewords,” and the 
very sketchy chapters which discuss Christianity and the social problem. 

Mr. Wallis has developed a novel thesis in an ingenious and original 
manner. The problem is to explain how the religious experience of 
Israel arose from lower to higher things, how the Yahweh idea worked 
itself out in the consciousness of the Hebrew people. Most modern 
writers have been content to refer to the prophets as the chief agency 
in the reconstruction of biblical religion. Mr. Wallis argues that this 
view is inadequate, since it ignores the peculiar circumstances, both 
social and religious, under which Hebrew nationality developed. The 
Hebrew people came into existence in the land of Canaan as a result of a 
lengthy process of fusion between migratory, clannish Israelites and 
settled, civilized Canaanites, or “‘ Amorites,’’ as our author prefers to call 
them. A great and long-continued opposition arose between the 
standpoints of these two divisions of the Hebrew people. It was sym- 
bolized as a struggle between the national god Yahweh and the various 
local gods or Baals of the Amorite communities. Yahweh was identified 
with warfare against these “other gods.”’ He was further interpreted 
by the greater prophets as the patron of that mishpat, or customary 
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morality, which belongs to primitive clan groups. The contest between 
these opposing religions and social ideals continued throughout Hebrew 
history until the period of the exile. The destruction of Hebrew 
nationality by the captivity came to be regarded as a vindication of 
the prophetical teachings; it enlarged the spiritual outlook of the 
Hebrews, and prepared the way for the conception of a redeeming God, 
the Savior of mankind. 

Whether or not Mr. Wallis be held to have proved his thesis, he 
certainly deserves much credit for an insistence on sociological factors in 
the making of Hebrew religion. His work will doubtless form a starting- 
point for future investigation in this field. To the reviewer it seems that 
the author has not sufficiently reckoned with all the aspects of what is, 
confessedly, an intricate situation. For instance, he treats Hebrew 
religious and social evolution as if it were unaffected by contact with 
either Babylonian or Egyptian civilization. The possible influence of 
Egypt is dismissed in a single note (p. 100, note 1); the very probable 
influence of Babylonia, not only on Hebrew institutions but even on the 
Hebrew idea of Yahweh, is not discussed at all. It is not necessary to 
be either a pan-Babylonian or a pan-Egyptian in order to emphasize 
the fact that the spiritual development of the Hebrews, a people situated 
at the center of the ancient oriental world, must be studied in its cultural 
relations. Archaeology and history, as well as sociology, can throw 
light on the “development of Bible religion.’’ Furthermore, it may be 
questioned whether the antagonism between Amorite and Israelite was 
so prolonged and deep-seated as the author argues. There seems reason 
to believe that agricultural customs and agricultural laws were of much 
earlier date than the monarchical period of Hebrew history. It would 
follow, therefore, that the nomadic ideal and clan organization of the 
Israelites could not have been so momentous a factor in Hebrew religious 
evolution during the pre-exilic period. This conclusion, if accepted, would 
cut at the roots of Mr. Wallis’ argument. The whole subject of Hebrew 
social customs requires, indeed, more investigation than it receives in 
this volume. 

The book is marred by faults of presentation which will detract 
from its recognition by scholars. It is very loosely put together. There 
are only 300 pages, yet these are divided into as many as 37 chapters of 
which 15 contain 4 pages or less. In consequence of this arrangement, 
the reader is not impressed, as he should be, by the continuity of the 
argument. Some unnecessary repetitions occur. The paragraph on 
p. Xxxii reappears as a footnote to p. 3, and also on pp. 296-97. The 
quotation on p. xxiii confronts us again on p. 14. Other instances of the 
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same sort are found at pp. xxix and 96, at pp. 86 and gg, and at pp. 159 
and 243 (notes). One finds, too, throughout the work a number of 
expressions which, however permissible in popular lecturing, seem out 
of place in a professedly scientific treatise. Thus, “the Hebrews had 
no patent on ethics”’ (p. xxix); the contest between Israelite and Amorite 
mores was ‘a head-on collision between moral codes” (p. 146); the 
prophets who upheld the kings and wealthy classes were the “regulars,” 
while the Amos-prophets were the “insurgents” (p. 165); the Bible is 
one of the “best sellers’? known to the book trade (275), etc. Only 
two misprints have been noted: ‘“Fraser’’ (p. 64, note) should be 
“Frazer’’; ““Heidentumes”’ (p. 299) should be “ Heidentums.” 
Hutton WEBSTER 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


The New Democracy. An Essay on Certain Political and Economic 
Tendencies in the United States. By WALTER E. Wevyt. 
New York: Macmillan, 1912. Pp. viii+370. $2.00. 

The author starts with a discussion of the fact that after more than a 
century of independence we have modified our attitude from that of 
teachers of the world to one of profound discontent with the results of 


our institutions and are now looking to some of the newer and formerly 
more insignificant nations for lessons in the real democratization of 
politics and industry. At the point at which we might have developed 
a democracy the conquest of the continent made a more imperative 
demand upon us and we forsook the former task for the latter. The 
author describes the movement of the frontier and the political and 
industrial pre-emption of country and finally of city by bosses and finan- 
ciers. The individualistic spirit which this conquest of the West gave to 
Americans retarded the attainment of a socialized democracy. Dr. Weyl 
does not bring out here the favorable effect upon democracy of the 
frontier which Turner and others have so strongly emphasized. He de- 
scribes the growth of a powerful plutocracy first in industry and then in 
politics and gives an estimate of its influence at the present time. He 
admits the service which the industrial combination first performed for 
our economic life, in bringing order out of chaos and in substituting 
utilization of our resources for reckless waste. He does not fall into 
the error of asserting that they have performed a similar service for 
politics, but very strongly emphasizes their control of courts and legis- 
latures and of public opinion through newspaper and magazine. 

The author is extremely sanguine, however, regarding the evolution 
of a new social democracy in America. He points to our vast and increas- 
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ing material wealth resting upon our great natura! resources as the con- 
dition of democracy and the weapon with which to obtain it through 
wider and wider educational opportunities and through the use of the 
findings of science. While he admits the “ignorant, wasteful, and 
inefficient exploitation of our resources” in the past, he is perhaps a little 
too sanguine as to their endurance in the future, for he does not show 
that we have as a nation committed ourselves to a thoroughgoing con- 
servation policy. 

He brings out great and increasing democratic gains along economic, 
intellectual, and political lines and presents abundant statistics to show 
increasing amounts spent upon education and rises in real wages. It is 
perhaps unduly critical of the reader to suggest that, encouraging as is 
the amount of money spent yearly by Americans on education, the mere 
size of the figures must not blind us to the inefficiency of the expenditure 
of much of it, nor to the comparative ineffectiveness, so far, of efforts to 
functionalize and vocationalize the public-school curriculum. Nor must 
the increasing size of incomes or the number of prosperous people 
cloud the fact that wise individual spending has not increased propor- 
tionately. 

The author believes the restriction of immigration to be imperative 
in the struggle for democracy. He says: ‘Under proper economic and 
social conditions, we could easily take care of two hundred, or even more, 
millions of people. The crux of the difficulty, however, is that a too 
speedy and unregulated immigration tends to prevent the very adjust- 
ments which would make the prosperity of greater millions possible.” 
The zuthor’s optimism leads him to think that the policy toward immi- 
gration is coming to be restrictive, although some recent pronouncements 
of the National Conference of Charities and Correction and of other 
bodies, as well as the policy of government agencies, may leave the 
average student of public affairs doubtful on this point. 

He holds that socialized democracy will come slowly through the 
efforts of many co-operating groups of people pursuing slightly different 
ends. It will not, he thinks, take the form of a class war, as the socialists 
contend. In spite of the evident optimism of the book, it may be 
doubted whether the author realizes that only through the incessant 
vigilance and activity of those who see the adjustments necessary for a 
truly socialized democracy can such a democratic socialization of life 
be assured. The impression left by the book is that the author is almost 
too secure in his feeling that things will work of themselves toward 
the desired goal. 

FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 

GAINESVILLE, FLa. 
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The Social Basis of Religion. By Stwon N. PATTEN. New York: 
Macmillan, 1911. Pp. xvili+247. $1.25 net. 

The author’s professed purpose is to combine the economic inter- 
pretation of history and social psychology. Religion is the union of the 
two. Degeneration is objective and economic, while regeneration is 
psychic and personal (p. v). The discussion in fifteen chapters of such 
varied subjects as scientific method, the will, the social process, the 
social mission of the church, does not aim at consecutiveness, but at 
bringing together several points of view which have been separated 
heretofore. Two viewpoints among many interesting ones stand out 
prominently. 

First, the author holds strongly to an objective view of morality and 
to the necessity of this objective view as the basis of religious thought 
and work. The only valid tests of action are not personal tests but the 
results of a study of the objective effects of any proposed measure upon 
society. The ultimate tests are health, wealth, and efficiency. Con- 
sequently, the social mission of the church is not to save individual 
souls but to promote movements and measures which will increase 
health, wealth, and efficiency, to adopt a definite social program and 
engage in such work as improving the family type, furthering public 
health and temperance movements, and industrial legislation promoting 
the health of women- and child-workers and the greater efficiency of all 
workers. The church must learn “that evils have specific causes that 
may be regulated and removed. They never arise from the general 
laws of nature ”» Not only, however, must the mission of the 
church become a social mission, but religious thought must be socialized 
as well on this same objective basis. A religion of authority must be 
given up and a social religion or social morality, that looks to conse- 
quences, must be substituted. And here again the author strongly 
asserts that the end and test of morality is not happiness or culture but 
race perpetuation, that is, increased vigor and longevity. 

A second conspicuous point of view in the book is the economic 
interpretation of history which constitutes almost a distinct bias espe- 
cially in the more theoretical parts of the discussion. The author says: 
“While many good things are natural, most bad things are economic,”’ 
and sin, misery, and poverty are one problem and their antidote is 
income (p. 40). Here the author’s bias leads him to exaggerate the 
importance of poverty. His explanation does not seem to account for 
some of the prevalent and conspicuous types of evil of the present day, 
for instance, political corruption and immorality and vice among the 
well to do. In the former case not even the fondest adherents of the 
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economic interpretation would allege poverty as the cause. The jack- 
pots in various states, and the costs of presidential campaigns are too 
patent refutations. And recent investigations of vice in our cities and of 
women in industry seem to show that poverty-vice is not the nexus even 
in as many of these cases as we had supposed it to be, much less in the case 
of the patrons of vice. Nor does it seem that the author’s emphasis upon 
the naturalness of goodness is wholly justifiable. In our complex social 
system the primitive order of things, as Ross and others have pointed 
out, must be changed to meet the conditions of a new and more artificial 
civilization before goodness as we understand it can be attained. How- 
ever, the author does not follow these principles relentlessly throughout 
his discussion but includes many other factors in his analysis of the 
religious situation. 

Many other views of more or less academic interest are to be found 
in the earlier chapters. The defect of the book lies in the indirectness 
and brevity of the discussion of the actual present status of religious 
thought and church work. The inadequacy of these two phases of 
religion in the present situation is so patent and the remedies so plain 
that the reader becomes impatient of the rather long and painstaking 
analyses that furnish a theoretical basis for statements that are admit- 


tedly true. 
FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 
GAINESVILLE, FLa. 


A Peasant Sage of Japan: The Life and Work of Sontoku Ninomiya. 
Translated from the Hotokuki by Tapasu Yosuimoto. Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1912. Pp. xxvili+254. $1.50. 

The book consists of thirty-three short chapters and five divisions 
of an appendix. It is the story of the life-work of a remarkable peasant 
of Japan, Kinjiro Ninomiya, called after his death, “Sontoku,”’ meaning, 
“The Virtuous.” The story is simple and essentially human, and 
emphasizes in a forceful way the unity of disinterested service for man- 
kind the world over. It presents a picture of social service of an almost 
modern type and almost more than modern idealism carried on a hundred 
years ago by a follower of Buddha and Confucius in a country then closed 
to the civilized world. 

The volume is a translation, more free than literal, of another 
written the year following the death of Sontoku by his greatest disciple, 
Kokei Tomita. That volume was entitled Hotokuki meaning literally 
“A Record of the Return (Repayment) of Virtue.” It was widely dis- 
tributed at the instance of the emperor, and has been recently republished 
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by the Department of Agriculture and Commerce, and is now read all 
over Japan. The translator says the book “is still proving a light to 
hundreds of thousands in Japan, and a great help and inspiration to all 
kinds of social workers. Hence this translation.”” There may be in 
the book some slight idealization of Sontoku’s work such as one might 
expect from a favorite disciple. 

The Peasant Sage was born in 1787 and died in 1856. The student 
of heredity will be interested to note that his father was called ‘The 
Good,” and made himself poor by giving away his property. From 
the earliest efforts of the orphan child to support himself, on 
through his whole life the lesson that industry, frugality, and most 
of all disinterested service with men and material possessions was 
increasingly demonstrated to Sontoku and to those who knew him. His 
life-work was that of building up ruined and bankrupt agricultural 
estates for various feudal lords, communities, and the central govern- 
ment. In undertaking each of these various tasks “‘he studies the local 
conditions, the possibilities of soil and situation, the numbers and 
habits of each family. He inspires confidence, stimulates courage, 
and renews hope. He aims at restoring prosperity by re-creating char- 
acter, evoking energy, and insisting on regularity of work and con- 
tinuous industry. He himself shared the life of those among whom he 
toiled; ate their simple food and wore their cotton clothes; refused all 
official dignity, and bore the burdens of his people, asking no reward.”’ 

Like all successful leaders of men, Sontoku was a shrewd observer. 
He everywhere seemed to understand cunning, selfish flatterers, and fre- 
quently was able to convert them to lives of honesty and industry. He 
dealt very generously with the honest, industrious, and faithful, and 
tried repeatedly to convert the malicious and lazy. He studied care- 
fully the character of the needy before giving them financial aid. He said 
one did more harm than good by gifts to the undeserving poor; but he 
also said: “‘There is some good in every man’s heart and few people 
are so bad that they cannot be converted.” 

Sontoku’s doctrine of conduct and work were summed up by his 
disciple under four heads as follows: First, its foundation is sincerity, 
“even as God is sincere’; second, its principle is industry, “even as 
heaven and earth and all creation are ever at work without repose”’; 
third, its body is economy, “to live simply and never exceed one’s right- 
ful means”’; fourth, its use is service, “to give away all unnecessary 
possessions, material, or other, in the service of heaven and mankind.” 

The great practical result of Sontoku’s work during his life was the 
restoration of many large estates which had fallen into ruin, the opening- 
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up of much land new to agriculture, the general improvement of agri- 
cultural labor and life, and the stimulation of thousands of people to a 
life of industry, frugality, and unselfish service. The practical result 
which has followed the death of the Sage is the widespread formation of a 
society called “ Hotokusha’’—virtually a co-operative society which 
has proved “a great boon to the poorer classes of people.” 

The Hotokusha was organized by Fukuzumi, a strong disciple of 
Sontoku, in harmony with the latter’s instructions. It consists of a 
central society and many widespread branches. 

The purpose of this society is to help the poor and to aid them to unite in 
helping one another, first by opening their hearts and developing goodness of 
character among them, and secondly by assisting them to open wild lands, 
improve irrigation and roads, repair bridges and river banks, and, in general, 
by doing all that is of benefit to the poor. It begins by helping the poorest 
and by encouraging and rewarding the good. The function of the central 
society is to give financial help, as well as advice, to the branches; so its members 
are well-to-do persons who freely give their money and services in order to 
show their gratitude to heaven by helping their fellow-men, and they expect 
no material reward for themselves. The branch societies consist of poorer men 
who pay a small subscription known as the “daily subscription money. . 
The money thus subscribed by the poor, together with money received from the 
central society, forms a fund from which loans are made to members. . . . . 
No interest is charged, because the purpose of the society is to help the needy. 

Sontoku emphasized the value of preaching, as well as living, his 
doctrine. Disciples were always about him, and he often taught them 
far into the night. Once when his lord asked him to open up some 
wild land, he said to his disciples: ‘‘ My wish is to open up the wilder- 
ness of men’s hearts.”’ 

The life of the Peasant Sage of Japan seems to be only another 
evidence that among any people and at any time independence, self- 
sacrifice, and spiritual vision give a man power. 

ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Changing America. Studies in Contemporary Society. By EDWARD 
ALsworTH Ross. New York: The Century Co., 1912. Pp. 
236. $1.20. 

Like the Foundations of Sociology, the present volume is a group of 
occasional papers on subjects with sufficient unity of content to be com- 
bined under a general title. There, however, the resemblance ceases. 
These pieces were nearly ail originally written for popular periodicals 
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and, with some exceptions, contain little serious scientific work. They 
may be grouped into three divisions. In the first will fall the two papers 
on the spread of democracy and the one on “Commercialism Rampant.” 
Another group includes the studies on the falling birth-rate, divorce, 
women in industry, and the suppression of important news, while a third 
contains an attempt at interpreting the social characteristics of the 
Middle West. 

This book is likely to augment the prevailing regret among sociolo- 
gists that Professor Ross has latterly chosen to turn his attention away 
from strictly scientific work in order to reach that larger public which 
demands striking popular presentation rather than fundamental analysis. 
Much may doubtless be said for the popularization of sociological 
knowledge, but the present state of sociology is such that what is most 
needed is expert knowledge of the social situation. Now the sociological 
expert, owing to the character of his subject-matter, is in peculiar 
danger of ceasing to be an expert if he listen to the allurements of popular 
applause. Professor Ross of course possesses an amazing faculty of 
vivid imagery, and there are throughout these pages brilliantly illuminat- 
ing flashes of insight which are almost uncanny in their power of char- 
acterization. But his fatal gift of phrase-making leads him constantly 
into the danger of making generalizations whose chief merit is that they 
are well put. 

One might easily make an anthology of his sayings that would add 
interest to the popular phrase-books. Thus, “science pricks certain 
pink balloons of pretension’’; the feudal classes “spoiled the people 
like a Front de Boeuf, the corporations today filch from us like Fagin”’; 
“the real enemy of the dove of peace is not the eagle of pride or the 
vulture of greed but the stork”; divorce is “matrimonial surgery”’; 
the present is the “glacial epoch of journalism”; certain middle-western 
communities “remind one of fished-out ponds populated chiefly by 
bullheads and suckers”; the ranks of wealth in the east “are continually 
reinforced by coupon-clippers ‘sugared off’ from the rest of the country ”’; 
impecunious western students “by stretching on tiptoe contrive to 
pluck the college sheepskin”; costly pleasure-centers are “the cream-pots 
of the country’s wealth-production.” 

While his tone is rarely pessimistic, Professor Ross has often uncon- 
sciously fallen into the spirit of the “literature of exposure.’’ Some- 
times, too, he openly deprecates the critical attitude toward social 
problems. Of his own position he says: ‘I can look back to the time 
when I thought that certain abstract principles were the thing; that we 
did not have to consider what degree of happiness they gave to people, 
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but that, planting ourselves upon these immutable principles, we should 
just shut our eyes, go ahead, and all would be well. I assure you the 
older I grow and the more I explore different social systems the more 
fluid these principles become, until now, in social policy, I do not see 
anything at stake but the welfare of men and women and children.” 

It is to be hoped that all sociologists agree with him in this view of 
the final purpose of investigation, however much they may insist that 
scientific principles are the prime essential in achieving the welfare of 
people. 

The papers on the spread of democracy are thoroughly typical of 
both the sound and the specious elements in the current discussions of 
that over-abused subject. Always virile in his thinking and vigorous 
in expression, Professor Ross escapes most of the prevailing sentimental 
cant about democracy. He wisely says that democracy is not the 
sovereignty of the average man, who is a rather poor creature, but of a 
matured public opinion which at its best “substitutes the direction of 
the recognized moral and intellectual élite for the rule of the strong, the 
rich, and the privileged.” Moreover, this is no longer the era of crowds, 
but of publics. But in the paper on “Commercialism Rampant” he 
has indulged in a bit of sublimated muck-raking by falling back on the 
assumption which he so fully exploited in Sin and Society, that social and 
economic abuses are wholly personal to rich offenders and not in any 
degree inherent in the social system. Demos is not always and neces- 
sarily right and oppressed. To prod his ignorance and self-satisfaction 
is as useful a task as to lash the buccaneering high-financier. 

It is with more satisfaction that we turn to the studies of the birth- 
rate and divorce. Here Professor Ross goes definitely counter to popu- 
lar judgments and discards the prevailing shibboleths. The lessening 
of fecundity among occidental peoples, although it has some pathological 
aspects, is shown to be predominantly beneficent. It enhances the value 
of man, and it is the deadly foe of poverty and war. Likewise is the 
growth of divorce, evil as are some of its aspects, both a cause and a 
proof of the enhanced value of woman. The paper on “The Suppres- 
sion of Important News” has already, since its periodical publication, 
aroused much healthful discussion of the whole modern newspaper 
situation. Whether or not one accept the author’s plea for an endowed 
press, there can be no question of the gravity of the evils he discloses. 

It is exactly because they best appreciate the value of the scientific 
work which Professor Ross has done that sociologists claim the family 
privilege of chiding him for work like much of this; not that it is poor 
of its kind but that he is capable of better things. However sane his 
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own point of view, it is inevitable that his authority as a leader of 
sociological thought should be exploited by less balanced exponents of 


emotional and ill-digested social philosophies. 
U. G. WEATHERLY 
THE UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA 
BLOOMINGTON, IND. 


Beyond War. A Chapter in the Natural History of Man. By 
VERNON LYMAN KELLOGG, Professor in Stanford University. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1912. Pp.172. $1.00. 

Professor Kellogg has in this little book performed a service which 
he was encouraged to undertake by the president of the university, 

David Starr Jordan, the author of The Blood of the Nation and The 

Human Harvest—the two books which heretofore have constituted almost 

the only studies of the biological effect of war. To the pacifist the book 

should prove thoroughly satisfactory; in those whose sociological interest 
lies in other fields, the regret cannot but arise that the author confined 
himself within so strict a limit. Probably nowhere else in so brief and 
non-technical a form can a survey of biological evolution be found. 
Professor Kellogg applies this excellent review of a difficult branch of 


science only to the extinction of war, but he who is interested in eugenics 


or any branch whatever of “social altruism”’ will find no difficulty in 


using the material for his own purposes. 

The author succinctly describes the natural history of man, in 
whom he finds a growing altruism due in this age somewhat to his 
gregarious specialization. He says (p. 166): 

Man should help men—wisely. Charity should be reasoned. Men should 
take a special care of all useful individuals, of all clean-blooded, clear-minded, 
strong-bodied, disease-resistant, long-living individuals. From them should 
the race find its chief renewal, for through them, and through them alone can 
the race actually advance; advance in terms of evolutionary time and evolu- 
tionary progress. This is the biological basis of rational eugenics. This is 
the biological basis of rational socialism, internationalism, pan-humanism, or 
whatever we may call the encouragement of and movement toward men’s 
general kindliness, helpfulness, and fraternation toward all other men. And 
this is the biological reason why the opposite of all these things is subversive 
of human evolutionary progress. 


It is obvious that a study whose conclusion can be as broad as these 
quotations indicate should contain many suggestions for social workers 
other than those to whom it is specifically addressed, the pacifists. As 
an argument that war is an anachronism doomed to extinction, the book 
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isconclusive. Throughout, the author has taken pains to show what part 
the warlike instinct has played in the past, and then shows that at 
present resort to arms is already an evolutionary vestige. 


The author, considering that he is a scientific man, has a very good 
popular style. He is perhaps more fond of technical terms and casual 
references than he should be. Biologists entirely unknown to the 
general reader, to whom the book is directed, are casually mentioned 
by the score and by their last names only. Such a book is designed to 
excite the readers’ interest and it is regrettable that either footnotes or a 


bibliographic note was not added to the volume. 
Denys P. Myers 
PEACE FOUNDATION 
Boston, MAss. 


A New Conscience and an Ancient Evil. By JANE Appams, Hull 
House, Chicago, Ill. Macmillan, 1912. Pp. 219. 

The characteristic quality of this small volume is its truthfulness 
enlivened by hope and illumined by knowledge. It is utterly free from 
the morbid taint which lessens the value of much recent writing on the 
subject. The book grows out of the author’s first-hand contact with 
neighbors whose daughters are, by their poverty, peculiarly exposed to 
the ravages of this ancient evil. Miss Addams’ personal acquaintance 
of more than twenty years with a congested neighborhood is supple- 
mented by active work in the Juvenile Protective Association, an 
organization unique in all the world in its scope and its efficient protec- 
tion of the youth of the city which is its field of activity. 

The author’s thesis is that there “are many indications of a new 
conscience, which in various directions is slowly gathering strength and 
which we may soberly hope will at last array itself against this incredible 
social wrong, ancient though it may be.” 

The argument is suggested by the six chapter heads as follows: 
A new conscience in regard to an ancient evil (1) as inferred from anal- 
ogy; (2) as indicated by recent legal enactments; (3) as indicated by 
the amelioration of economic conditions; (4) as indicated by the moral 
education and legal protection of children; (5) as indicated by philan- 
thropic rescue and prevention, and finally (6) as indicated by social 
control. 

The volume contains no bibliography, no analysis of the existing 
literature of the subject, no statistics. It makes no attempt to deal 
with the quantitative aspects of the evil. It is wholly human and inter- 
pretative and, like all the author’s work, it is an appeal to the social 
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and ethical forces of our time for fresh zeal and energy applied to the 
transition from our social chaos to that noble and orderly social life of 


the future which inspires our hopes. 
FLORENCE KELLEY 
New YorK 


The Boy and His Gang. By J. ADAMS PuFFER. With an intro- 
duction by G. STANLEY HALL. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1912. Pp. 124+187. $1.00. 

In this book, after thoroughly familiarizing himself with the litera- 
ture pertaining to the subject, and out of a first-hand acquaintance 
with, and appreciation of, boy nature, Mr. Puffer has made a valuable 
contribution to the thought of parents, teachers, and all workers with 
adolescent boys, in calling attention as well as he has to the gang instinct 
as an important social factor in boy life which has not been sufficiently 
recognized in home, school, and church. 

G. Stanley Hall quite appropriately says in the introduction: “Now 
that we are coming to understand and realize what the gang life means, 
and what can be done with it, the surprise grows that until so recently 
it has been left almost entirely out of account in the work of helping 
and saving boys.”’ 

Perhaps no other author has so well placed before the reading public 
the meaning and possibilities of the gang as a basic element in the social 
control of the growing boy. 

The practical and universal adoption of the point of view here pre- 
sented will lead to reforms in dealing with normal boys which are as 
radical as the reforms we have experienced in the past few decades in 
dealing with defectives: the reforms in both instances having their 
impetus in the turning-on of more light. 

The testimony of sympathetic and intelligent students of boy life 
is that the gang often has more influence over the boy between the ages 
of ten and eighteen than any other social force. Granting the truth 
or even the partial truth of such opinion, this book is deserving of wide 
and careful consideration. 

The statistical data in several chapters form an important part. 
These data show that while some gangs are predominantly hurtful 
to their members, and others are predominantly helpful, all gangs are 
alike in that they exist for the sake of a definite set of activities which 
are as natural for the boy as caring for a doll is to the girl, and which are 
in large degree wholesome, or may easily be made so. The ordinary 
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gang is said to teach the spirit of democracy, loyalty, and co-operation 
through group activity. 

The problem before the parent and teacher is shown to be not that 
of stifling the gang instinct, or of attempting to direct boy life by 
ignoring it, but rather that of satisfying the instinct in such manner as 
always to make the gang serve a useful end. 

Roy WILLIAM FOoLey 

THe UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


L’Egoisme humain. Par A. Lucan. Paris: A. Tralin, éditeur. 
Pp. ix+167. 

Written by a missionary priest, this book is devoted primarily to a 
criticism of selfishness, in the individual, in the family, and in society at 
large, for both individual and collective ends. The discussion is dis- 
tinctly from the ethical standpoint of Christian individualism rather than 
from the causal viewpoint of the social psychologist. There is much 
admonition as well as condemnation of types and attitudes, but little 
analysis of social causes and effects. A number of social types and 
subjects of general interest—such as the confirmed bachelor, the 
fashion-loving daughter, the demagogic politician, match-making and 
self-sacrificing mothers, the caste system, class consciousness, and 
syndicalism—are discussed, and some of the descriptions are very perti- 
nent, but too frequently the author allows his opinions to be colored 
by his preconceptions. The book is best adapted to the edification 
of the communicant. 


L. L. BERNARD 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


Genossenschaftsleben der Sdéugetiere. Eine psycho-biologische Studie 
iiber die Beziehungen der Séugetiere zu ihren Artgenossen. 
Von Dr. Putt. ALEXANDER SOKOLOWSKY. Leipzig: Weigel, 
1910. Pp. 148, 6 plates. 


The title of this work looks most promising to anyone interested in 
the social life of the higher animals. One’s expectations are further 
raised by the statement that the author is “Zoologischer Assistent in 
C. Hagenbecks Tierpark.’’ But the contents of the book are disappoint- 
ing. It is not a work of original observation, but a compilation, a brief, 
popular natural history, without references to sources, and its state- 
ments are not always reliable. The six colored plates are artistic, but 


without scientific value. 
WALLACE CRAIG 
MAINE STATE COLLEGE 
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Les foyers nouveaux. Par Dr. RemMyCOoLtLin. Paris: Bloud et Cie, 
1912. Pp. viii+176. 

A physician of Nancy, an enthusiast in the movement to secure 
dwellings for working people in which they can bring up families under 
wholesome physical and moral conditions, describes the French co- 
operative building societies and furnishes the most recent statistics of 
their progress. His argument is that these co-operative societies have 
a high social value because they are adapted to the beliefs and senti- 
ments of the people, they satisfy the desire for individual property, they 
provide for large families, and their separate houses are best for health 
and morality. He tells of the obstacles encountered, appeals to employ- 
ers to subsidize the associations and aid them with counsel, and urges 
government to promote the movement by loans from the national savings 


funds. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


Die Irrthiimer der Strafjustiz und thre Ursachen. Von Dr. ERIcH 
SELLO. Erster Band: Todesstrafe und lebenslangliches Zucht- 
haus in sichterlichen Fehlspriichen neuerer Zeit. Berlin: 
Decker’s Verlag, 1911. Pp. 523. 

This large volume is the fruit of laborious examination and reproduc- 
tion of cases when courts have made mistakes and where the life of the 
accused was at stake. It would seem unnecessary to prove that judges 
are human and therefore fallible if many of them and their flatterers had 
not set up for themselves exemption from such infirmities. Indeed no 
sensible man expects of courts entire freedom from error. If there is a 
high degree of fairness, patience, and learning it is all the public has a 
right toask. But just because we must look for no more than the highest 
degree of probability we should abolish irreparable penalties, like mutila- 
tion and capital punishment, and we should provide indemnities for 
persons manifestly the victims of public injustice. The vast collection 
of facts here presented ought to have consideration by those who think, 
or act as though they believed that courts can do no wrong, that the 


public agent is always right. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


La protection des faibles. Par GEORGES RouDEL. Paris: Dorin 
et Fils, 1912. Pp. 291. 
The General Secretary of the International Bureau of Public and 
Private Relief, inspector for the French Government, has published 
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the essential facts relating to the French system of charity. His name 
is a pledge of accuracy. The plan of the work is interesting: (1) before 
the struggle; (2) during the struggle; (3) after the struggle. In the 
first part dependent children and youth are discussed; in the second, 
methods of aiding adults at home, or by work, or by special ministrations. 
In the third part attention is directed upon relief for old and incurable 
people, pensions, and asylums. A good bibliography is provided. While 
the descriptive matter is confined to French agencies and methods, the 
author penetrates beneath the variegated colors of local circumstances 
to the principles implied in practice, and his book becomes valuable to 


students of the subject in all lands. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


Mouth Hygiene. By JOHN SAYRE MARSHALL, M.D., Sc.D. J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1912. Pp. 262. 

Now that the gateway to the digestive apparatus has become a 
fashionable “social problem,’’ and school authorities, parents, and 
institutional charities have condescended to look into the mouth, we 
have discovered the need of a book which is at once authoritative and 
intelligible. An eminent representative of oral medicine and surgery 


has met this need in an admirable way. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


The Present Day Problem of Crime. By ALBERT H. CURRIER. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger, 1912. 

After a brief discussion of the problem of crime, a century of progress 
in prison reform and the reforms demanded, the author gives sections 
to the saving power of philanthropy, and a sketch of the career of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury. 

C. R. HENDERSON 


List of Works Relating to Criminology. New York Public Library, 
191t. Pp. 362. 

Students of criminology will hail the appearance of this immense 
collection of references with gratitude. The citations are not merely 
of books but also of articles in magazines in various languages. It is 
at once a catalogue by authors and by subjects, carefully analyzed. 


C. R. HENDERSON 
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RECENT LITERATURE 


NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Volkskraft und Sozialpolitik.—The social-political and economic reforms in 
Germany of the past generation were the outcome not of scientific study but of popular 
sympathy with the lower classes; that is true of such statesmen as Bismarck and of the 
economists Brentano, Wagner, and Schmoller. The prevailing reformers aim to 
influence the distribution of wealth in the interest of the weaker element in society, but 
to do so by controlling the wage system, not by removing it. The recent health exhibit 
in Dresden illustrates the need of thoroughgoing investigations of the housing, food, 
clothing, and working conditions.—Richard Ehrenberg, Archiv fiir exakte Wirtschafts- 
forschung, Heft 2, 1912. ¥.3 


Der Mensch.—G. Sergi, the Italian anthropologist, has arrived at important 
conclusions as to the habitat and characteristics of the primitive raceof man. The 
older theory of the Asiatic origin of the European Aryan race is discredited by Sergi; 
furthermore he sets up the hypothesis of the African origin of the dolichocephalic 
European; the European race is a species of the Notanthropos genus whose original 
habitat was central Africa. There is a close relationship between the short, dark 
Mediterranean and the blond, northern Baltic types, showing one origin for both. 
Another theory in contradiction to the current one is that the dark, dolichocephalic 
Aryan type of Asia and India had its origin in Europe. Sergi’s classification of races, 
which establishes the polygenetic origin of man, could be modified without violation of 
the facts by making the European (Neanderthal) species distinct from the Homo afer 
(Negro) species—H. A. Wieth-Knudsen, Archiv fiir Rassen- und Gesellschafts- 
Biologie, March and April, 1912. ¥. 3. 


Das franzésische Gesetz iiber die Altersversicherung der Arbeiter.—In 
passing the old-age insurance bill of April, 1910, the French government was mistaken 
in regard to the attitude of the working classes toward the act. It was expected that 
ten million would avail themselves of this legislation, but only about one-fourth that 
number have been insured. Although the bill made the insurance of all employees 
obligatory, the government cannot enforce the measure since the court held that the 
employer could not deduct the employee’s share from the wages without consent. The 
features of the bill which were distasteful to the socialists were that the age at which 
benefits were paid was fixed at sixty-five years, which was already a reduction of five 
years as compared with the English, Belgium, and German laws, and that the 
employees were compelled to pay a share toward the fund. To meet the desires of the 
people, the age limit has been reduced to sixty years, and the government has increased 
its quota to the fund from sixty francs to one hundred francs per capita.—Charles Gide, 
Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Sosial politik und Verwaltung, Heft 2, 1912. i 


Die deutsche wirtschaftsgeschichtliche Literatur und der Ursprung des 
Marxismus.—The economic interpretation of history had its origin in a series of 
German writers before Marx’s Manifesto of 1848. The historical, juristic, and 
Romanticist literature of the first half of the nineteenth century contains views similar 
to those found in Marx and Engels. Among those writers is Georg von Raumer, who 
expresses clearly the economic interpretation. It is difficult to estimate Marx’s 
indebtedness to this rich German literature. Although critics have shown the influence 
on Marx of French and English works, no attention has been paid to this historical 
German literature, with the exception of Hegel and Lorenz von Stein. Irrespective of 
its influence on Marx, it is noteworthy that the economic interpretation of history 
originated not with Marx, as is generally held, but with a number of German historians 
and economists.—G. v. Below, Jahrbuch fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik, May, 1912. 
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Wieviel Menschen kann die Erde ernihren?—The question of how many 
people the earth could support depends on the extent of the available area of cultivation 
and the standards of life of the people. Only about fifty-six million square kilometers 
—a little less than one-half the total area of the six continents—are capable of cultiva- 
tion. The standards of life are not uniform in the various countries; for the American 
standard of life about 1.2 hectars are needed per capita; this is twice as high as the 
German and about ten times as high as the Japanese standard. It is estimated that ' 

according to the American standard of life the earth could support a population of 

about 2,333 million, according to the German standard about 5,600 miilion, and ‘i 
according to the Japanese standard about 22,400 million. By more intensive cultiva- ‘ 
tion and by securing new material for fertilizers it would be possible to increase the i 
food supply.—Kar! Ballod, Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft, : 
Heft 2, 1912. 


Die Wurzeln des Syndikalismus in Frankreich.—Syndicalism in France is the 
outgrowth not of the French temperament, but of the undeveloped capitalistic and 
large-scale production. The trade unions are therefore weak and impractical organiza- f 
tions; their hostile attitude toward the government is inconsistent with their policy of 
accepting governmental subsidies in strikes; their finances are unsound because the 
members object to being taxed. Fora long time the syndicalists refrained from strikes 
and elections, waiting for the ultimate revolutionary general strike. With the develop- 
ment of industry the party will become more practical and more like German socialists. 
—Gustav Eckstein, Die Neue Zeit, May 17, May 30, and June 7, 1912. 7.2 


Die Entstehung der Exomagie.—Monogamy and endogamy were the earliest 
marriage institutions; only after the institution of exogamy did polygamy arise. The 

theory of Morgan and Fraser as to the exogamous marriage is untenable because it 
imputes a rationalist motive to primitive man; the biological theory of Atkinson and } 
the anthropological hypothesis of Lang, also, fail to explain the origin of exogamy. 
The correct hypothesis is probably that of MacLennan—from the sociological phe- 
nomenon of the rape of women in war time—with the modification that the rape took 
place in times of peace among the members of the same tribe. After this arose 
polyandrous and polygynous marriages (Gruppenehe) at one and the same time. 
This was followed by monogamy.—W. Wundt, Archiv fiir Rechts- und Wirtschafts- 
Philosophie, January, April, and July, 1912. ¥. 3. 


Die Motive der Zunftbildung im deutschen Mittelalter.—A study of the 
Zunftbriefe of the twelfth century shows that the economic was the only possible motive 
for the formation of guilds, and that the general explanation of the motive is erroneous. 
With the increase in the population and in the flow of immigrants into the towns a j 
rise in industrial competition made it necessary to prohibit outside competition and to } 
control the sales within the town; this led to the combination of artisans. Other 

purposes, such as religion and sociability, are secondary.—G. v. Below, Historische 

Zeitschrift, Heft 1, 1912. ¥. S. 


Die Grundlage der Ethik.—From sociology we learn that there is no universal 
moral principle, but that all manners and customs have at some time been regarded as ; 
moral. Morality is relative, yet the evolution of moral ideas has been along a certain 

line. In this progressive development of the human consciousness has appeared the 

principle of the unfolding of personality. The root of this principle of humanity is not 

material well-being, nor egoism and altruism. It springs from the aesthetic nature of 

man. This principle is the impelling force to action and art.—A. Eleutheropulos, 

Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Kritik, June, 1912. 7. oo 


Recent Discussions of Moral Evolution.—During the iast five years the 
literature on moral evolution has given very important assistance in answering . 


5 questions: (1) What is the origin of the idea or feeling of moral obligation? (2) ty 
ze oC respects has there been evolution and what are the chief stages in the mk. : 
1 ) What are the causes of moral evolution? (4) What criterion shall be used in 

% iin the evolution ?—J. H. Tufts, Harvard Theological Review, April, ae 2. 
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Die Struktur des franzésischen Geistes.—There are always certain tendencies 
common to the people of a given nation in their activities in the most different fields 
of culture. The reactions of the French people have been determined by arbitrary, 
uniform, and stereotyped norms, which lack adaptation to local conditions. This 
national characteristic is evident in the symmetrical division of the territory, uniform 
governmental organization, uniform work-day for all industries, centralized executive 
power, analytical and ideological type of thinking, dev elopment of utopian socialism, 
and of the Esperanto language, straight lines and symmetry in gardens, etc.—Ernst 
Bernhard, Logos, Heft 1, 1912. E. HS. 


Modern Social Changes and Legislation as They Affect the Medical Profes- 
sion.—In the past the relationship between the doctor and his patient was always 
direct, with the object of restoration of the patient to health and of guidance for the 
future. Modern social and legislative changes have interfered with this personal and 
direct relationship and introduced other purposes to the harm of both patient and 
doctor. The most important of these changes are the friendly societies, workmen’s 
compensation, midwives act, and the national insurance act.—E. N. Nason, British 
Medical Journal, July 13, 1912. E. H. S. 


Sanity and Insanity.—The great increase of insanity in London is more 
apparent than real and is due to (a) raising the standards of sanity, (6) the declining 
death-rate of registered lunatics, (c) the fact that asylums are being substituted for 
infirmsries for aged persons because of the better care given in asylums. The first step 
in prevention is the study of causes of insanity; this study has so far revealed neuro- 
pathic heredity as the most important result. Statistics from the London County 
Asylum show that there is a diminishing risk of the child of an insane parent becoming 
insane after he has reached the age of twenty-five. When the first attack of insanity 
occurs in the parent, the children for the most part have all been born; sterilization 
would therefore be applicable to relatively few parents admitted to hospitals; those 
offspring of insane parents who are afflicted with adolescent insanity would be dis- 
qualified for propagation by marriage by their incurable mental affection in a large 
number of instances; for them also sterilization would not be generally applicable. 
From a eugenic point of view the higher-grade imbeciles and moral defectives are the 
dangerous cases.—F. W. Mott, Journal of the Royal Sanitary Institute, July, 1912. 


Changes in the Conception and Treatment of Insanity during the Past 
Twenty-eight Years.—The early confusion in regard to the nature of insanity was 
first resolved by the pathologists who aimed to establish a pathological basis for the 
different forms of insanity; this was supplemented later by the work of the clinical 
school, which attempted to differentiate the forms of insanity by careful study of 
symptoms. In the latest period, associated with the names of Freud and Jung, 
pathology is no longer tolerated; insanity is explained psychologically, as the dis- 
sociation of the ego. Though there has been progress in our knowledge of insanity, 
there has been little progress in our treatment of it; state regulation of marriage, 
sterilization of the unfit, and psychotherapy are proposed as prophylaxis, but they are 
of doubtful value because they fail to recognize that we cannot make progress without 
that condition of the brain which makes for insanity—John Turner, British Medical 
Journal, July 13, 1912. E. H. S. 

The Regulation of Midwifery.—In regulating midwifery the following 
problems must be met: the inadequate obstetrical education in medical schools, the 
dirty and untrained midwives, and the ignorance and prejudice of the immigrant 
population. There should be a uniform standard of medical education for all persons 
who take the responsibility of obstetrical cases. There should not be one standard of 
obstetrics for the poor and ignorant and another for the intelligent and well to do.— 
J. L. Huntington, Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, July 18, 1912. zg. H. $. 


Competition, Natural and Industrial.—The doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest has no bearing upon the permanence of competition in industrial society or the 
desirability of its maintenance as a method of human progress. While competition 
might long remain in socialized industry, it is not a necessary factor. Its necessity will 
decline with the increase of intelligence and public spirit. Full and voluntary co- 
operation is the ideal.—-Ira Woods Howerth, The International Journal Hd Bibi, 


July, 1912. E 
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